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Education and Power" 


R. BRUCE RAUP 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HERE is a noteworthy interest to- 

day in the conception of “power.” 
The word is of course very old and 
it has been used in many different con- 
nections. In modern times, and un- 
til very recent years, its most prom- 
inent use in America has been with ref- 
erence to physical forces, especially as 
these have been shaped by man to do 
his bidding. Twenty years ago, books 
were appearing with such titles as The 
Power Age. They dwelt upon the al- 
most sudden emergence of a society re- 
sponding technically to an unprece- 
dented use of physical forces while 
still morally conditioned to a period 
preceding even the Industrial Age. 
This “power age” viewpoint is with 
us now even more than twenty years 
ago, with atomic fission for an excla- 
mation point. 


Of recent years, however, “power” 


*An address delivered before the All-College 
Conference December 9, 1949. 





is being considered more and more in 
its reference to the controls operating 
in the relations of man to man. Power 
with and over men, the power of man 
among his fellows—this conception 
has been making its way into the titles 
of books. Charles E. Merriam has writ- 
ten Political Power; Bertrand Russell, 
Power, A New Social Analysis; Har- 
old E. Lasswell, Power and Person- 
ality; and more popularly, Harvey Fer- 
guson, People and Power; and Martin 
J. Hillenbrand, Power and Morals. 
These are among the more prominent 
works on this subject that have at- 
tracted attention in the space of a very 
few years. The interest of these writ- 
ers is not simply in the operations 
of pressure groups—a meaning of the 
term which was employed in an ad- 
mirable book by Peter Odegaard in 
the 1920’s—Power Politics. It is rather 
an interest in gaining such understand- 
ing of the nature of power among 
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men as will enable us to use it to most 
constructive ends. The conception has 
become a new tool in man’s conquest 
of his greater human concerns, a new 
point of strategy in his moral enter- 
prise. 

The rising wave of interest in ana- 

lyzing and understanding the phenome- 
non of power would in itself be 
reason enough why students of educa- 
tion should try to see what meaning it 
might have for their task. But more 
than this, the assumption of power is 
implicit in much of the faith which 
modern man puts in education. The 
comment by H. G. Wells about the 
race between education and catastro- 
phe assumes a power in education 
greater than those forces which 
threaten catastrophe. Our traditional 
and mounting belief that education em- 
powers a people to be its own ruler, 
pits the power of education against the 
power of rule by individuals or mi- 
norities. The “power of education” 
a phrase much in our speech these vt 
We might well seek to understand 
whether this is based upon a valid as- 
sumption and, if so, what clues a fuller 
recognition and study of power would 
give us for the improvement of the 
educational enterprise. My general 
thesis is that educators can and should 
profitably become conscious of power, 
and work much more than now with a 
view to creating a power-conscious 
and power-wise people. 

Many thinkers have sought to under- 
stand human power and many books 
and essays upon it have been written. 
I do not presume to have made an ade- 
quate examination of all such writ- 


ings, nor can I claim to be doing much 
more in the present discussion than 
open the field for study, a study made 
important, to repeat, by the current 
accent on power in the society in 
which we educate, by the active inter- 
est in power appearing in current ad- 
vanced study, by the assumed close 
identification of education and power, 
and by a rising conviction of my own 
that through a considered conception 
of power, the modern educator can 
get a refreshing, liberating reorienta- 
tion for his task. 

First, the term “power” for present 
purposes has very definite limits. | 
am not speaking of physical forces, 
often called, interchangeably, the 
forces of nature and the powers of na- 
ture—electrical power, steam power, 
motive power. I am dealing rather with 
human power, with power as it ap- 
pears in the relations of man with man 
—the phenomena of power in per- 
sons, in groups, in peoples. It is in this 
connection that there is a revival of 
interest today and that education 
builds upon important assumptions. 

In the background of all we can say 
or do today in regard to human power 
is one dominating issue. I put it in the 
form of a question: Can democracy 
generate enough effective power with 
people—with the peoples of the world 
—to compete successfully with the 
demonstrated power of totalitarian re- 
gimes? This is a pervasive source of 
tension. Almost every phase of our 
lives is actually or potentially affected 
by the strain it is producing. All of 
our current public efforts (and many 
private ones), including our education, 
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are colored by uncertainties that arise 
from this underlying issue. I am con- 
vinced that democracy cannot meet 
this challenge while it continues merely 
to play at the serious business of human 
ower. It can succeed only if it will 
make it its business to understand the 
nature of human power, the conditions 
of its adequacy, and the means of its 
achievement. We must, deliberately 
and with no false modesty, become a 
democratically power-wise people. 


DEMOCRATIC POWER DEFINED 
Charles E. Merriam writes: 


...in the new world into which we are 
madly rushing no single factor in life 
will be more important than the compo- 
sition and incidence of political power, 
and no task more urgent than the under- 
standing and utilization of a force whose 
mastery may mean light or darkness for 
individuals and for civilization.! 

Merriam, after many years of study- 
ing what thinkers had written about 
human power (especially _ political 
power), thought it best not to venture 
a nice definition of the term. Better, 
he thought, just to locate typical phe- 
nomena of power and describe them. 
But as he went on writing he did tend 
to do a bit of defining. He says: 


... power does not lie in the guns, or the 
ships, or the walls of stone, or the lines of 
steel. Important as these are, the real 
political power lies in a definite common 
pattern of impulse. If the soldiers choose 
to disobey or even shoot their officers, if 
the guns are turned against the govern- 
ment, if the citizenry connives at disobe- 
dience of the law, and makes it even a 

*Charles E. Merriam, Political Power, p. 14. 


Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1934. 


virtue, then authority is impotent and 
may drag its bearer down to doom. 
Power withdraws from its physical ex- 
ternals, beyond its symbols, lurkin 
somewhere behind its material defenses. 
It is a creature of habits, of culture pat- 
terns woven deeply into the lives of 
men... .? 


Here, an effort to /ocate power merges 
into something approaching a defini- 
tion. Power is the effectiveness of a 
commonly persuaded group. This is 
of utmost importance as a near defini- 
tion of power. 

Bertrand Russell, equally a student 
of the literature on humaa power, is 
more bold. He does frankly venture a 
definition. Power, he says, is “the pro- 
duction of intended effects.” While 
this may be a bit too refined for my 
present purposes, I hold it to be most 
helpful and suggestive. Russell is say- 
ing that power is analogous to what 
the physicist calls energy. We do not 
see the energy; we see “work” done, 
and this is as close as we can come to 
defining it. So he says, of human 
power, that we see something of a 
kind that is done, and this is as close 
as we can come to defining human 
power. It is “the production of in- 
tended effects.” Now this is close to 
what Merriam says. If anyone tries 
to produce something with people, he 
will find that he can be effective only 
if that something is in line with pat- 
terns deep within the common, ha- 
bitual structure of the people’s char- 
acters. Emphasis is upon the word 
“common.” 

Thus, a definition of power, as ap- 
plied to man’s relations with man— 

2 Ibid., pp. 7-8. 
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following the suggestions of these two 
authors and putting it satisfactorily 
to myself—comes to be: Power is ef- 
fectiveness in producing intended re- 
sults with people. 

Another writer, Harold Lasswell, 
suggests a further point to be added 
to a working definition of power. He 
says: “The degree to which ‘x’ influ- 
ences a decision measures the power of 
‘x’.” (Power and Personality, p. 18) 
He emphasizes the phenomenon of hu- 
man power as it appears closer to the 
scene of action, that is, in connection 
with decision. Lasswell encourages me, 
therefore, to add something to our 
definition: Power is effectiveness in 
producing intended public choices and 
decisions. 

Now, with this definition in mind, 
let us ask: What of our assumption 
that power can be more democratic 
and more effective at the same time? 
For, as believers in democracy this 
must be our assumption. This locates 
what we most need to know. How can 
a people with the ideals of democracy 
realize the power they need in the w orld 
today and tomorrow? Merriam set us 
well on the way to an answer to this 
question. Since power, as he indicates, 
is in the deep common persuasions of 
the people who are controlled and 
directed by it, the measure of the 
power in any case is in the degree to 
which these persuasions are deep and 
common. We have more popular ways 
of saying this. For example, we say 
that if a leader is finally to get some- 
thing done in society, he has to have 
the people back of him. But while this 
popular way of speaking has its values, 


the more considered definition will be 
better for our purposes. It will serve 
as a criterion. It is a way of telling 
whether the power relation at any 
point needs to be corrected in order to 
reach its maximum. And it does more 
than this. It indicates how the correc- 
tions may be made. It also suggests 
what maximum power would be in 
any case and where something might 
be done to move toward that maxi- 
mum. 

By our definition, there are two 
chief actors in the power relation: (1) 
the instigator of what is intended, and 
(2) the people concerned in what is 
intended. The first might be called the 
leader. The second the public. The 
noting of these two actors gives us a 
clue. We can ask what the behavior of 
each should be if a maximum of power 
is to be realized, that is, a maximum 
of effectiveness in the production of 
intended public choices and policies 
and decisions. And we have seen that 
this means how each should behave in 
order to achieve a maximum of com- 
mon public persuasion and intention 
in what is chosen and decided upon. 
For we must keep in mind that the 
degree of this community of inten- 
tion is the measure of the power. In 
the “mathematics” of power, the de- 
nominator of the fraction is always 
this community of persuasion and in- 
tention. The numerator always indi- 
cates the degree to which in any case 
there is an approach to maximum 
power. 

Let us say that the denominator Is 
100. It is clear that public decision can 
be and often is made at a low fraction 
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of maximum power. In a “prison” 
state, the instigator is largely indiffer- 
ent to the degree of community of 
intention. He makes the rules. His 
public accepts or else. It must do or 
die. Even in this case, however, there 
is some fraction. It may be 5/100. In 
a prison there are limits to which the 
rulers can go without the consent of 
the ruled. In the most dictatorial po- 
litical regimes, this fraction is usually 
much higher. Merriam emphasized this 

int. Dictators must get their power 
from the deep habitual patterns woven 
into the lives and characters of people. 
So much is this the case, that it pre- 
sents a fruitful way to think about 
power. The power of even the most 
absolute of rulers is just whatever this 
community allows him. But this com- 
munity may not be a community of 
intention. This means that people 
might acquiesce, while if left to their 
own preferences they would not go 
the same way. All of us know Germans 
who went along with the Nazi rulers 
but who would not, of their own ac- 
cord, have chosen to go the same way. 
Thus we often have a conformity with 
only a small fraction of common in- 
tention. Assent, acquiescence, con- 
formity without community of inten- 
tion mean low-level power. Consent 
with community of intention is “high 
octane.” 

It is clear that democracy is ideally 
conceived to run on high octane— 
high community of persuasion and in- 
tention. Then why be concerned? The 
answer to this is that in the field of 
human power there are some extremely 
dificult obstacles to the realization of 


a high octane status. We have not 
learned to realize the power potential 
of democracy. I am proposing that we 
can overcome the obstacles and ac- 
tualize this power potential only if we 
will keep clearly in mind just what it 
is—the community of persuasion and 
intention of those controlled by it. 
Confusion on this point weakens us. 
Concentration upon it, I believe, is the 
real “atomic” secret of the success of 
democracy in the world. 


SHORT CIRCUITS OF 
HUMAN POWER 


In our confusion, we run after false 
gods and up blind alleys. We are lured 
by short cuts to power. Instead of gen- 
erating and channeling power directly, 
we work a strange wizardry of criss- 
cross devices and continually make 
ourselves liable to the power-sapping 
effect of short circuits and to the con- 
flagrations that often result therefrom. 

From this viewpoint, study the great 
variety of instigators of public policy 
—leaders, if you wish—note the pres- 
sures upon them, and the temptations 
they suffer to short-cut the route to 
genuine power. The short cuts most 
commonly taken are _ exploitation 
through deceit, and compulsion by 
force. The principal motivations are 
fear and the love of possession and 
power. The conditions which make 
such exploitation and compulsion pos- 
sible are: (1) the complexity of public 
affairs and the consequent distance be- 
tween the public and the public leader; 
(2) the readiness to hand of the instru- 
ments of compulsion by force—mili- 
tary devices, means of torture, and 
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secret police methods; (3) the gigantic 
competition of powerful interests (na- 
tional, religious, and economic par- 
ticularly) for the power that inheres 
only in the people’s community of 
persuasion, and the consequent fear of 
each that the other will get there first; 
(4) the susceptibility of the public to 
appeals couched in_ oversimplified, 
stereotyped, emotional language; (5) 
the maladjustment, ranging from ego- 
mania to social cowardice, that warps 
the personalities of individuals; (6) the 
“Esau” temptation (the mess of pot- 
tage); (7) the lack of effective ways 
and means for public deliberation on 
matters in which public action is be- 
ing taken. 

We have, thus, three areas of inade- 
quacy to understand and to do some- 
thing about if we would realize the po- 
tential power of democracy: (a) the 
principal short cuts to power, (b) the 
motivations to their use; (c) the con- 
ditions which are conducive to these 
short cuts and motivations. 

The following diagram should help 
to keep in focus these several impor- 
tant parts in the dynamics of demo- 
cratic power. With it before us, sev- 
eral of the conditions named under 
(b) and (c) will be taken up, to see 
how they appear in the experiences of 
everyday life. 

It is important to remember that in- 
tended public choices and decisions 
can be produced at almost any level 
on this scale. The conditions to be 
taken up are those which today oper- 
ate most seriously to keep us function- 
ing at a low level and which must be 


reckoned with if high-level demo- 
cratic power is to be realized. 


DYNAMICS OF DEMOCRATIC POWER 


MAXIMUM HUMAN POWER 
(“hi gh-octane" demoer 










UNCOERCED COMMON persuasion 
ANO INTENTION 





EXPLOITATION, FEAR, DECEIT, 
AND COMPULSORY CONFORMITY 











MINIMUM HUMAN POWER 
(Low- grade power) 


First, note the pervasiveness of fear. 
Fear is an emotional state we get into 
when forces beyond our control 
threaten to do us injury of some kind. 
The depth psychologists know how 
deep, subtle, pervasive, and often 
senselessly exaggerated fear becomes 
in the personalities of people. In a con- 
dition of fear we are apt to become 
even less able to control the forces and 
avoid the threats. We do irrational 
things. We take short cuts to safety. 
We misconstrue the threatening force. 
Carefully considered conduct becomes 
more and more difficult. 

In the world today there are so 
many forces that threaten—forces be- 
yond any present means of control— 
that the irrationalities of fear assert 
themselves and intensify our susceptl- 
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bility to low-grade power. We use 
every device to run to cover, to pro- 
tect Our possessions, our ways of liv- 
ing, our lives. We respond to the un- 
known, the unfamiliar, with diseased 
imagination. We have been told that 
the reason horses shy off the road at 
the appearance of some small object 
on the side is that such an object takes 
on enormous proportions in horses’ 
vision. | do not know whether this 
has been verified about horses, but I 
do know that fear transforms unfa- 
miliar objects in the environment of 
men into ogres. And man responds as 
to an ogre. This is one of the chief 
motivations of resort to force, com- 
pulsion, deceit—to low-grade ways of 
getting the power of the united public 
on our side. 

The other principal motivation to 
short cuts is the love of possession and 
power. Probably these two—love of 
possession and love of power—are 
eventually reducible to love of power. 
Both possession and power establish 
the possessor in a position in which he 
can work his will and make his choices 
with the backing of the public con- 
cerned. So sweet is this power that 
men will do strange and dangerous 
things to gain it and keep it. As I look 
at what happens to leaders in this 
connection, the phrase “the power and 
the glory” gains a new significance. 
The power, as we have said, is just the 
degree to which the community is 
with the leader. The glory is what goes 
with being the central one looked to, 
honored, in high position. The glory 
of position is often far in excess of the 
real power. In order to have the glory, 


men often contrive short circuits in the 
human power relation. Glory on short 
human power is a besetting sin of hu- 
man leadership. The relation at the 
“high-octane” level, of course, is the 
attachment of the glory to the maxi- 
mum power. Great leaders seek every 
available approach to this maximum re- 
lationship. They know that glory and 
position are fickle without it. They 
seldom seek the glory itself. In fact 
they often proceed in a way which 
elicits the hysterical resistance and con- 
tumely of their people. In an individ- 
ual leader or in a leading small group 
or minority, it is soberly true that 
power corrupts. Every rightful ruler 
bends his central efforts to the estab- 
lishment of the conditions of his own 
eventual abdication. I believe it is im- 
possible for a person or a minority to 
stay in power for long without so 
short-circuiting the power relation as 
to sap and drain it. The relation will 
move downward. I believe it is in the 
nature of the case that power in so- 
ciety held by an individual or a mi- 
nority over a long period of time will 
turn corrupt when by corrupt is meant 
the position of glory and control at a 
low level of power. Even the most 
rigorous self-criticism and the most 
open and good-willed mind and char- 
acter are incapable of long sustained 
adequacy in being the chief instigator 
or clearing house of the policies and 
decisions and choices a people make. 

Power at a low level often is 
achieved through wealth and posses- 
sion. By means of such possession the 
consent of more people to one’s own 
wishes and proposals is made available. 
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The possessor can be more effective 
in producing public choices and de- 
cisions. This motivation is so well 
known for its production of power at 
a low level that I need little more than 
mention it. It induces men to resort 
to deceit, exploitation, and force to 
keep what they have. Wealth, posses- 
sion on a level higher than that of 
others, makes the others always a 
threat. Men fear this threat. They are 
uneasy. There is no one quite so in- 
secure as those who have when sur- 
rounded by those who have not. The 
Marxist has made this observation into 
an inevitable course of events. The 
haves, he says, will fight, destroy be- 
fore they yield to the threats of the 
have nots. How many of our customs 
and laws have grown up to protect 
the haves from the have nots? Penalties 
for stealing property are extremely 
severe. 

And men will resort to deceit and ex- 
ploitation through propaganda, ad- 
vertising, sharp practices, armies, 
navies, wars—to protect themselves in 
the having and holding. Thus the great 
web of low-level lines of power over 
the choices and decisions the public 
makes. 


LOW MOTIVES MADE EASY 


We turn now to some of the chief 
conditions which make men so sus- 
ceptible to the low-power behavior 
that is motivated by fear and the pas- 
sion for possession and power. First is 
what we might call the distance be- 
tween the people and the leader, be- 
tween the public which is involved in 
the decisions and the leaders who in- 


stigate them. This works two ways. 
The leader cannot possibly know and 
have a feeling for the human condi- 
tions surrounding the policy or deci- 
sion he is proposing, and the public 
generally, incapable of working the 
matter through, just goes about its fa- 
miliar affairs and is in effect indifferent. 
This is often called public apathy. 
Whatever we name it, there is such 
a distance between the leader and the 
public that there is almost unlimited 
opportunity and temptation to short- 
cut the power relation. Men do this 
and then rationalize it. They say the 
mass of the people is incapable; lead- 
ers will just have to keep people satis- 
fied with slogans and sops while they 
go about what they want to do. This 
procedure is low enough in the power 
scale, even when the principles of the 
leader are otherwise high. But the 
depth becomes serious when this dis- 
tance is taken advantage of to serve 
some personal privilege or to favor 
some exploiting interest. 

It is not necessary to go into national 
or international relations to discover 
this condition. It can be found in a 
state, a city, a county, a rural village, 
a society, a club, a school system, a 
school, a home. The increasing com- 
plexity of the human situation makes 
achievement of needed understanding 
a gigantic task, even in one locality. 
The constantly more refined division 
of labor makes the preoccupation of 
people with their little jobs so absorb- 
ing that the larger scope of the power 
relation becomes a foreign domain. So 
long as this condition is unresolved, the 
power relation is destined to be main- 
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tained on a low level. The public’s 
licies and decisions will be wrought 
with limited and unconsidered public 
consent. The small interested group and 
the unprincipled political person can 
work to deceive and exploit the pub- 
lic in the policies made and carried 
out. And the policies made will have 
police powers of the state back of 
them. This is far down the scale in 
wer. 

The second condition is the exist- 
ence of armies, military systems, and 
highly effective secret police systems. 
After World War I, a group of pub- 
lic-spirited people created a commit- 
tee to study and report on the Causes 
and Cure of War. This committee’s 
chairman, Carrie Chapman Catt, stated 
that while the causes of war were dis- 
covered to be many and various— 
more than one hundred and fifty were 
listed—all seemed, upon closer an- 
alysis, to reduce to one—the existence 
of big military systems in the coun- 
tries concerned. Even though this 
statement must be considered extreme 
and oversimplified, its emphasis can- 
not be ignored. The claims of mili- 
tary maintenance upon the economic, 
political, occupational, and general so- 
cial and ideational structure of a so- 
ciety are wide, deep, and persistent; 
they are strengthened by a rationale of 
threatened emergency and by the co- 
ercive power of the state; they tend 
to be guaranteed by interests of all 
kinds which become vested in their 
fulfillment. And the only business 
which can ever justify this octopus is 
war or the threat of war. The outbreak 
of war throws it into high gear. 


Although conditions in the world 
today may make us feel the need for 
keeping ourselves armed heavily for 
defense, under such circumstances it 
is even more important to be alert 
to the potentialities of armed systems 
for creating wars. My chief point is 
that militarism has a meaning in the 
human power relation which requires 
eternal vigilance. The public’s deep in- 
volvement in the means of war leads 
the public to be more ready to re- 
sort to war than to deliberative means 
of settling disputes. It is from this very 
real succession of events and not from 
some other-worldly source of truth 
that man gathers the wisdom of the 
saying “he that taketh the sword shall 
perish by the sword.” We cannot hope 
to succeed if we seek to resolve all 
other causes of war first and then re- 
move the military systems, for the lat- 
ter are a, if not the, chief cause. The 
vicious necessity for their continua- 
tion intrenches conditions which com- 
pound to hold human power at its low- 
est level. Ready resort to violence is 
man’s power enemy number one. 

The third condition which creates 
fears and compulsions by force, and 
thus leads to taking short cuts to 
power, is the existence of deep cleav- 
ages within a people or between peo- 
ples. In the world today the parties to 
such a cleavage know that they must 
have the support of the world com- 
munity. This is true whether the cleav- 
age is nationalistic or economic class or 
religious or ethnic or racial. There is, 
therefore, a mad scramble for power; 
to get there first. But what does there 
mean? It means the assent of the peo- 
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ples of the world. And if that assent 
cannot be had one way, it will be 
sought in another. The winner must 
have it. Thus, world-shaking bets are 
being made: totalitarian dictatorship 
on the one extreme; blithe trust in lais- 
sez faire on the other. The lesson of 
the past twenty-five years is that to- 
talitarianism has enormous capacity for 
creating effectual, low-level power; 
that is, for getting a public to the point 
of readiness for making decisions in- 
tended by its leaders. Must other peo- 
ples, those who have rejected dicta- 
torships and aimed toward democracy, 
resort to the same totalitarian strategy 
in the great struggle today for the 
assent of the peoples of the world? 
This is an unsolved problem. Democ- 
racies can no longer be indifferent to 
the meaning and cultivation of power. 
The cleavage conditions in the world 
are leading to the invention of short 
cuts to power which will be the curse 
of man for centuries to come unless 
something is done about them. I do 
not propose particular solutions. I am 
only seeking a clearer viewpoint from 
which to work at the problem. We 
should not be blind to the claims of the 
ascending scale of human power upon 
any decision of the moment. Each new 
decision should find us as peoples able 
to operate a notch farther up toward 
the higher levels. 

A fourth condition is public sus- 
ceptibility to stereotypes and the stag- 
gering extent to which the agency of 
propaganda has been developed. In or- 
der to think about things and events 
which are widely inclusive and dis- 
tant, we have to generalize, simplify, 


and symbolize. But symbols—verbal 
symbols—easily become stereotypes, 
and can be used as agencies of the 
greatest misdirection and human cru- 
elty. This is so well known that | 
need do little more than mention it. 
Leaders have found that they can pro- 
duce a people who will, even con- 
trary to their own good, make the very 
public decisions and choices they as 
leaders want. They do it with words 
that make up minds and release di- 
rected action. They deceive, exploit, 
and, as dictators, reduce the ugliness 
of physical enforcement by a synthetic 
production of a mind that “elects” 
to do their will. This is one of the 
chief agencies of cold war. In recent 
decades it has assumed proportions 
which rank it among the foremost re- 
sorts ready at hand for those who are 
moved to short-cut the human power 
relation. It gets superficial common as- 
sent—conformity—not the informed, 
considered common persuasion and in- 
tention which mark the choices at the 
higher levels of the power scale. It 
is common action without a founda- 
tion in genuine communication. In 
fact, it can be achieved only by studied 
prevention of thorough and basic com- 
munication. 

This refinement of the means of dic- 
tatorship and coercion presents to the 
educator of democracy an unprece- 
dented task. The individualism of our 
tradition is not a complete answer to 
this new means of public develop- 
ment. Deliberate thought control on 
a public-wide basis will not die out. It 
is a power device which we can as- 
sume has come to stay. The corrective 
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of it does not lie solely in the reasser- 
tion of individual critical-mindedness, 
essential as this still is, but also directly 
in the field of the common public mind 
itself. In brief, it has become impera- 
tive to learn as educators how posi- 
tively and most effectively to further 
the development of the kind of com- 
mon persuasions which are found to- 
ward the top of the scale of power. 
This task will have a terminology pe- 
culiar to it, one different in some re- 
spects from the wording of our aims 
and methods in cultivating critical- 
mindedness in the individual. The pur- 
poses of public education need appro- 
priate restatement. The goals of citi- 
zenship, the conceptions of desirable 
personal character and of effective in- 
telligence—these are already yielding 
here and there to the requirements of 
a more adequate attainment of human 
power. And this translation into the 
language of a thoroughgoing demo- 
cratic authority has only begun. 
The fifth of the conditions to be 
noted as generating short circuits in 
the human power relation is man’s 
proneness to warping depth-disturb- 
ances in personality. With all of the 
valid emphasis upon the social deter- 
miners of self and personality, and 
again, giving full and due weight to 
the claims of the community upon the 
individual, it is well to keep in mind 
that once formed the self is a self, the 
personality is an individual person- 
ality, and that as such the individual 
can have a tremendous generative in- 
fluence in the reconstruction of the 
common persuasions which make up 
the public of which he is a member. 


Things crystallize in him. What he 
gathers into himself he makes over 
into an image peculiar and unique. In 
self-defense or in self-realization he 
tends to reshape the human medium, 
to make it more congenial to himself. 

When this individual personal char- 
acter gets badly misshapen within, we 
now well know that it strains and 
pushes, irrationally, often entirely un- 
beknown to itself, to reconstitute the 
community of its fellows into forms in 
which it hopes for better satisfaction. 
This is one way to understand the in- 
dividual’s hunger for power in his own 
right. He gains personally by being ef- 
fective in shaping things and people to 
his own patterns of liking. He idealizes 
the kind of community in which he 
would be better satisfied. The power of 
one person thus for good or harm 
should never be underestimated. In 
the present setting, it should be noted 
as another of the chief causes of dan- 
gerous short cuts in the human power 
relation. 

One illustration may well be both 
clarifying and sobering. Can anyone 
doubt that great evil would have been 
spared all mankind if some well-in- 
formed and wise teacher of young 
children and youth, somewhere dur- 
ing the school years of young Schickl- 
gruber in Austria, had discovered the 
quirks of maladjustment deep in his 
personal character and set in motion 
the correctives that were needed? But 
every individual personality is in his 
own measure an influence projected 
into his community, eliciting that 
which is required for the satisfaction 
of his urges and preferences. He tends 
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to create a community in his own im- 
age. What a person is by way of con- 
duct, quality, and emphasis serves to 
elicit some responses, not others, from 
his fellows. Nazi Germany was not 
inevitable; it was just possible. If some- 
one other than Hitler, or if a read- 
justed Hitler had called to Germany, 
another Germany, also potentially 
there, would have responded. Never 
underestimate the resources in an in- 
dividual either to short-cut or to raise 
the level of human power. 

Granting all the differences of view 
today in this field of depth-psychol- 
ogy, there is still great hope to be 
placed in the understandings it can 
put at the educator’s disposal. And if 
we are going to be intelligent about 
education and human power, we have 
no reasonable choice but to avail our- 
selves and our schools of these under- 
standings. 

There is a sixth condition which en- 
courages resort to power short cuts— 
man’s susceptibility to the “Esau” 
temptation. Esau was hungry. As the 
elder son he had a right to inherit the 
holdings of his father. Jacob wanted 
this property. He knew Esau was hun- 
gry. He got Esau to sell to him his 
birthright for a mess of pottage. The 
immediate need and the present though 
shortsighted interest gave the trickster 
his chance. Jacob got the power. Esau 
got the mess of pottage. Esau was then 
soon without power to claim for him- 
self more pottage to meet his contin- 
uing and mounting need. Jacob’s 
achievement was far down indeed on 
the scale of human power. 

Peoples are being promised eco- 


nomic sufficiency if they will just yield 
the control of their lives and their 
destiny to the promising leaders. We 
in America have in a most distinctive 
way the birthright of democratic 
power, a right of choosing, selecting, 
and deciding upon the course of our 
lives—a function which we may never 
fully or irrevocably delegate to any 
ruler or rulers. The satisfaction of a 
need of the moment, the preciousness 
of material gain, the promise of secur- 
ity, of equal distribution of wealth and 
advantage, of collective power—these 
too readily make Esaus of us all. Amer- 
icans today have a pressing responsi- 
bility to protect their birthright of 
democratic power and to project it 
with added effectiveness into the pat- 
terns of power that are being worked 
out by the peoples of the world. From 
the nursery school through the uni- 
versity we need to be learning how to 
cultivate this birthright and protect it 
against the bribe of ready economic 
advantage. 

The seventh of the things that make 
us too ready for power short cuts is 
our present incompetence for realizing 
the fuller measure of power. There is 
much that we do not know about how 
to achieve the higher levels of perform- 
ance. We can study and work to curb 
and correct the corruption of power 
that comes from the six sources named. 
This is an important beginning, but 
only a beginning. For study of each 
of these ways in which power “goes 
wrong” has ‘served by contrast to em- 
phasize what the course of a healthy 
power would be. This is the educator's 
chief clue to his task. His work is not 
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primarily therapeutic; it is positive and 
preventive. Acting with and for his 
whole people, he will seek to institute 
these positive measures with a momen- 
tum sufficient to carry them forward 
in their own right. 

We can simplify the thought of this 
complicated task and get it into a 
manageable pattern for directing ac- 
ion by remembering always that its 
great common denominator is thor- 
oughgoing communication. The power 


that is greatest of all is in the common 
persuasion of people who are free and 
equipped to conclude and decide for 
themselves. Community of this basic 
kind is dynamic; it is always a com- 
posite of different stages in the untir- 
ing process of coming to have and to 
maintain important things in common. 
The seven noted enemies of this proc- 
ess point us to their opposites, which 
outline a positive program of educa- 
tion in power. 
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The Education of Exceptional Children 
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ae substantial growth during re- 
cent years of interest in, and prac- 
tical provisions for, the education of 
exceptional children has accentuated 
the need for an authoritative and com- 
prehensive treatment of the major 
problems of policy and practice in 
that field. It has been twenty years 
since the publication of the Reports 
of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, one vol- 
ume of which dealt with exceptional 
children. Since that date, a consider- 
able amount of material has been pub- 
lished dealing with special areas within 
the field. Much of the material has 
been of a rather technical nature or 
directed to a limited audience, and so 
has not been generally read by people 
who are not professionally identified 
with the field of Special Education. 
But during the past two decades noth- 
ing has been published that would be 
widely accepted as an adequate, over- 
all treatment of the field in terms of 
the needs of the general educator, the 
educational policy maker and admin- 
istrator, or the prospective worker 
with exceptional children. “The Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children,” the 
recently published Forty-ninth Year- 
book, Part Il, of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, is there- 
fore a welcome and valuable contribu- 


tion to the literature of special educa- 
tion. The Yearbook Committee and 
the contributors have done a compe- 
tent job of assessing the current situa- 
tion in this important field and recom- 
mending courses of action for sub- 
stantial and much-needed improvement 
in both knowledge and practice. The 
Yearbook adds little to what the spe- 
cialists already know, but it is a reli- 
able and comprehensive source of in- 
formation and practical guidance for 
the non-specialist. 

Those who normally expect to find 
in any yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education a 
primary emphasis on critical review 
and appraisal of scientific research may 
be somewhat disappointed with the 
current yearbook. The Committee rec- 
ognizes the fact that there has been a 
good deal of pertinent research in the 
fields of medicine, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and other fundamental and re- 
lated disciplines, but contends that 
there has not been much really signif- 
cant research dealing specifically with 
exceptional children. It is open to ques- 
tion whether there has been a sub- 
stantial amount of research that could 
have been reported and evaluated 
more explicitly than was done in the 
Yearbook. Several specialists have al- 
ready voiced rather sharp criticism of 
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the volume on this account. As mat- 
ters actually stand, however, the Year- 
book must be regarded as representing 
primarily the considered views and 
opinions of people who have devoted 
a major part of their professional lives 
to practical operations in the field. 
Even so, those who are looking for 
suggestions for valuable and urgently 
needed research will find the present 
yearbook a fruitful source. It is to be 
hoped that a large number of these 
suggestions will be acted on, so that 
all workers with exceptional children 
may begin to have broader and more 
secure foundations on which to base 
their practical efforts. 

But while the Yearbook is a useful 
and stimulating analysis and review 
of current practices, with recommen- 
dations for improvement and exten- 
sion, it leaves unsaid almost as much 
as it says. Several of the things left 
unsaid are as important as those spe- 
cifically treated. 


LOCATING EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


Consider, for example, the extent 
of our knowledge concerning the size 
and scope of the problem of providing 
specialized education and care for ex- 
ceptional children. The point is made 
repeatedly throughout the Yearbook 
that statistics concerning the number 
of persons who should receive such 
attention are nonexistent, inadequate, 
or unavailable. In the concluding chap- 
ter, the chairman of the committee em- 
phasizes this point as one of the major 
items on which research and practical 
action are urgently needed. As the 


chairman points out, a good deal of 
the inadequacy and unreliability of 
available statistics may be attributed to 
vagueness and variation in definition 
of the “thing” being counted. Acoustic 
impairment, partial vision, social mal- 
adjustment, and the like are obviously 
hard to standardize in any very mean- 
ingful way, and therefore hard to 
count. But inadequacy or uncertainty 
of this kind is not of major importance. 
Whether 3 per cent or 7 per cent is the 
correct figure for mentally retarded 
children need not be disturbing if one 
could be reasonably certain that the 
discrepancy arose merely from differ- 
ent definitions of mental retardation. 
In such a case, the intelligent thing 
to do would be to take 7 per cent as 
the correct figure and act accordingly 
until one learned from actual experi- 
ence in a specific situation that 3 per 
cent was the more defensible figure. 
What should be disturbing is the fact 
that such statistics as are available are 
based upon partial, inadequate, and 
very spotty surveys in a limited num- 
ber of communities—a very shaky 
foundation for judging what may be 
the case in other communities. The 
plain fact is that individual communi- 
ties, individual schools, and individual 
teachers simply do not know how 
many or what kinds of exceptional 
children there are in their situations. 
Since children are the central ob- 
ject of concern in education, it is 
rather dismaying to realize, when one 
gets right down to cases, how little 
is known about them. Most communi- 
ties do not begin to have adequate fa- 
cilities or procedures for finding out 
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about children as people. Everybody 
agrees that one must “learn” his pupil 
before he can teach him, but in far 
too many instances pupils are merely 
“bodies” rather than persons, and each 
“body” is treated as if it were essen- 
tially like every other body. The 
rather casual, haphazard, superficial 
medical and psychological examina- 
tions and health inspections to which 
most children are subjected suffice only 
to discover those who deviate most 
conspicuously from the average. They 
are far from being adequate to detect 
those who deviate less markedly but 
who nevertheless require specialized 
education and care. Much too often 
a community finds out about excep- 
tional children only as a result of a 
crisis of some sort, and after a great 
deal of damage has been done by mis- 
education or neglect. Mentally re- 
tarded children are a conspicuous case 
in point. Usually, nothing is done about 
them until they have languished two 
or three futile years in the regular 
grades. The damage that results from 
such neglect is always difficult and 
sometimes impossible to repair. Those 
who are in the best position to find 
exceptional children—the classroom 
teachers, with whom all children are 
in contact throughout the school day 
—are made too little aware of the 
fact that finding exceptional children 
is one of their most important respon- 
sibilities, and are given too little as- 
sistance in meeting that particular re- 
sponsibility. 

The educational authorities will not 
make much progress in accumulating 
adequate statistical knowledge about 


the number and distribution of ex- 
ceptional children by relying on sur- 
veys of the usual sort. They will get no- 
where until every teacher is equipped 
to use more refined and precise meth- 
ods of observing and studying chil- 
dren than most of them now employ. 
The types of screening procedures 
which are recommended for use by 
teachers are for the most part too 
crude to be of much value; more- 
over, they are much cruder than they 
need be. Intelligent teachers are capa- 
ble of learning to use much more com- 
plex and technical instruments and 
processes than are usually employed 
in observing and recording children’s 
behavior. Admittedly, final diagnosis 
and recommendation often must be 
made by highly trained specialists. No 
one expects every teacher to become 
a clinical psychologist or a pediatrician, 
but the enormous gap that now exists 
between the diagnostic competence of 
teachers on the one hand and psychol- 
ogists or pediatricians on the other can 
be narrowed by increasing the per- 
sonal resources of teachers. Until that 
is done, thousands of exceptional chil- 
dren will be overlooked and neglected, 
for there will never be enough spe- 
cialists to get around to all the places 
where children actually live and learn. 
By all means let communities provide 
medical and health services, child guid- 
ance bureaus, and departments of spe- 
cial education adequately staffed by 
highly trained professional people, but 
let them not overlook the fact that 
finding the children who need spe- 
cialized education and care is every- 
body’s business. In fact, unless every- 
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body does make it his business, such 
children will not be found. 

It is unfortunate, therefore, that the 
Yearbook Committee did not place 
more emphasis on the fact that every 
teacher has a major responsibility for 
the discovery as well as the education 
of exceptional children and that he can 
learn how to discharge that responsi- 
bility much more effectively. Such an 
emphasis would have had consider- 
able influence in getting into teacher 
education programs everywhere not 
only explicit and realistic materials on 
exceptional children as such but also 
much more and much better material 
on child study generally—material 
which is urgently needed in most 
teacher-preparing programs. 


RELATING EXCEPTIONAL AND 
NORMAL CHILDREN 


Another matter which the Commit- 
tee unfortunately stressed too little 
is that normal children and youth need 
to be taught how to live and work and 
learn with exceptional children and 
youth just as surely as exceptional 
children need to be taught these same 
things in relation to their normal class- 
mates. The Committee points out re- 
peatedly that it is impossible to carry 
on a program of special education in 
complete isolation. Even though spe- 
cial classes and special schools and 
special services are often required, ad- 
vantage must be taken of every oppor- 
tunity, it says, to keep the special pro- 
gram tied into or integrated with the 
ongoing program of the school as a 
Whole. Exceptional children should 
participate in the assembly programs, 


515 
sports and activities program, and the 
like, in so far as interest and ability 
permit. They should be helped to feel 
that they really belong to the larger 
school community. 

It would be extremely difficult to 
find a dozen thoughtful people who 
would dissent from the views expressed 
above, but who teaches the normal 
children to permit and help the excep- 
tional children to belong? Who teaches 
the normal youngsters to adapt their 
activities, their wishes, their prefer- 
ences to the interests, needs, limita- 
tions, and preferences of the excep- 
tional youngsters? Who teaches them 
that they must learn to live in a world 
that includes blind, deaf, crippled, and 
mentally retarded people and that these 
people have the same right to a voice 
in how the world is run as do those 
who can see and hear and who have 
strong bodies and nimble minds? Far 
too often exceptional children, if they 
really achieve a desirable degree of be- 
longingness and security in the usual 
school situation, do so primarily by 
dint of their own efforts or those of 
their special teachers. The attitude that 
exceptional children must be tolerated 
but need not be accepted is far too 
common among normal children and 
their teachers. Until this attitude 
changes, under influence of the pre- 
cept and example of every teacher of 
normal children, exceptional children 
will continue to experience a need- 
lessly severe social handicap as they 
grow up and try to find a constructive 
and useful adult role in the community. 
It cannot be repeated too often that 
every teacher is responsible for the 
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education and welfare of exceptional 
children, even though he may dis- 
charge that responsibility only indi- 
rectly through his work with normal 
children and youth. 


PROVIDING FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL YOUTH 


What becomes of exceptional chil- 
dren as they grow up? Perhaps the 
members of the Yearbook Committee 
know, but they did not tell—at least 
not very much except about gifted 
children. To be sure, the Yearbook is 
entitled “The Education of Excep- 
tional Children.” Nevertheless, it is re- 
grettable that more attention was not 
given to the problems and needs of 
exceptional youth and perhaps at least 
some attention to the needs of those 
exceptional young adults who should 
be in colleges or other post-high school 
educational institutions if there were 
adequate facilities for them. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it would seem that the 
Yearbook Committee perhaps unwit- 
tingly fell into the pattern that has 
prevailed for a long time—that of 
thinking about special education as be- 
ing primarily an aspect of elementary 
education. In the chapter on the prep- 
aration of teachers of special classes, 
the contributors recommend that 
“every teacher of exceptional children 
should be educated primarily in ele- 
mentary education.” Most would agree 
that every teacher of children should 
be so educated, but it does not follow 
that every teacher of a special class 
should be so educated. Perhaps the 
reason that there are not more classes 
and services for exceptional youth in 


the high schools can be traced to this 
very fact—there is no one available 
to teach them or serve them. This be- 
ing the case, it is small wonder that 
exceptional children, when they be- 
come exceptional youth, must either 
conform to the standard pattern laid 
down for normal youth or be elimi- 
nated from school. 

The inadequacy of programs and 
services for handicapped youth and 
young adults is in no respect more 
striking than in the attention given to 
the problem of vocational guidance 
and occupational adjustment. It has 
been amply demonstrated that the 
great majority of handicapped persons 
are capable of self support and that 
they can perform successfully an as- 
tonishing variety of the world’s work. 
But it is also well established that un- 
der the normal fluctuations of the 
labor market they tend to be the last 
to be employed and the first to be dis- 
charged. This is obviously not a prob- 
lem that can be solved by the schools 
alone. The biggest share of the solu- 
tion must be devised by business and 
industry, and possibly by government. 
But the schools are also responsible in 
part for finding an adequate solution, 
and there is not much evidence that 
they are taking that responsibility very 
seriously. 

In view of the fact that the high 
schools still have so very far to go in 
adapting their programs to the needs 
of the considerable variety of youth 
commonly regarded as normal, one 
should perhaps hardly expect them at 
this stage to have done much for the 
severely handicapped. It is possible, 
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therefore, that the Yearbook Commit- 
tee would have found little to report 
and less to commend even if it had 
chosen to give more explicit and sys- 
tematic attention to the education of 
exceptional youth and young adults. 
But one may hope that by the time 
the National Society gets around to 
another yearbook in this field, many 
high schools and colleges will have 
come to see that special education is 
their responsibility too, and that the 
1960 Yearbook Committee on Excep- 
tional Children and Youth will find 
much to report and much to commend. 


PREVENTING HANDICAPS 
IN CHILDREN 


The fact that exceptional children 
are everybody’s concern and respon- 
sibility stands out nowhere more 
clearly than in the section of the year- 
book on “The Prevention of Handi- 
caps in Children.” But here, again, the 
contributors could have been more 
emphatic and much more specific. It 
is fairly common knowledge, of 
course, that advances in medical sci- 
ence, in industrial and community 
safety practices, and in the provisions 
for community health generally have 
reduced markedly the incidence of 
such handicapping conditions as blind- 
ness and tuberculosis. It is also reason- 
ably certain that there already exist 
adequate resources of knowledge and 
skill to reduce considerably the inci- 
dence of handicapping conditions 
traceable to rheumatic fever and a 
number of other infectious diseases of 
childhood. Moreover, mental hygien- 
ists have demonstrated again and again 


that it is possible to reduce greatly the 
amount of serious social maladjust- 
ment and emotional disturbance cur- 
rently found among the juvenile mem- 
bers of the community 

But while it is undoubtedly feasible 
to prevent the occurrence of a great 
many handicapping conditions among 
children, the plain fact is that in most 
communities, medical, health, and 
mental hygiene programs are still 
geared primarily to amelioration and 
correction. One does not find reflected 
in the yearbook a sufficiently realistic 
approach to prevention. There is too 
complete reliance on such a formula 
as that reflected in the following quo- 
tation: ‘There should be available 
child-guidance service, staffed by a 
psychologist, a psychiatrist, and one or 
more visiting teachers who are trained 
social workers. Their function is to 
discover those conditions, physical, 
psychological and environmental, that 
are causing the child’s maladjustment.” 
Well and good, but such a formula is 
one of remediation, not one of preven- 
tion. The second sentence should be 
rewritten to read: “Their function is 
to discover and correct, or have cor- 
rected, those conditions, physical, psy- 
chological and environmental, that will 
cause children to become maladjusted 
or handicapped.” 

Obviously that is easier said than 
done, but it can be done in large part. 
And unless it is done to a much greater 
extent, the nation will make little prog- 
ress in reducing the number of handi- 
capped and maladjusted children that 
must be taken care of. Why wait until 
a child has become maladjusted or de- 
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linquent before doing anything? Why 
not anticipate the fact that he will in 
all probability become delinquent or 
handicapped if he continues to be sub- 
jected to unwholesome and predispos- 
ing conditions in his school, neighbor- 
hood, and family? It is probably im- 
possible to be 100 per cent accurate in 
anticipating handicapping conditions, 
but it is surely better to overanticipate 
than it is to wait until the damage is 
done. Even two ounces of prevention 
would not be too much to provide if it 
obviated the need for the pound of 
cure—even granting the possibility 
and permanence of the cure. 

The prevention of handicaps in 
children is not the exclusive responsi- 
bility of specialists. It is another of 
those matters that are everybody’s busi- 
ness. And that clearly means that our 
programs of health education—physi- 
cal health and mental health—must be- 
come a great deal more effective than 
they now are. To become more effec- 
tive, they will have to recognize that 
people generally need to know, and 
can know, a good deal more in the 
way of facts and principles of preven- 
tive health than has been thought nec- 
essary or desirable. Health education 
that contents itself with a few simple 
rules of first aid and the general admo- 
nition to see the doctor at the slightest 
sign of serious trouble will not suffice 
to prevent most of the causes of handi- 
caps and maladjustments in children. 
A realistic program of health educa- 
tion will not decrease the need for 
medical, psychological, and mental hy- 
giene service. On the contrary, such 
services will be needed on a far more 


extensive scale than now exists in most 
communities. How to make such sery- 
ices available on the scale needed, and 
in such a way that they are available to 
the people who need them most, is a 
highly complex and _ controversial 
topic, and that may be the reason the 
Yearbook Committee did not pursue 
very far the matter of prevention of 
handicaps in children. But the matter 
must be pursued and the question must 
be answered if we really wish to get 
away from the present policy and 
practice of waiting for things to hap- 
pen to people and then trying to patch 
them up as best we can. 

Among educators generally, work- 
ers with exceptional children have 
often been regarded as somewhat im- 
practical and unreasonable in their 
view of the total educational problem 
of a community. They are sometimes 
said to be unrealistic in their under- 
standing of what a community can or 
should undertake. In defense let it be 
said that workers with exceptional chil- 
dren are perhaps humanitarians first 
and statesmen afterward. They are in- 
clined to think and act primarily in 
terms of what is so clearly needed in 
the way of additional and specialized 
care and service for the individual to 
enable him to compete on reasonably 
even terms with normal persons. For 
their emphasis on individuals, workers 
with exceptional children are certainly 
no more open to criticism than most 
others in the fields of education and 
welfare. There is of course no denying 
that a satisfactory program of educa- 
tion and care for exceptional children 
and youth is difficult to organize and 
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expensive to maintain. There is no 
cheap or easy solution to so complex a 

roblem, and workers with exceptional 
children would be open to severe criti- 
cism if they glossed over that inescap- 
able fact. Those responsible for devel- 
oping plans for a unified and balanced 
educational program for all children 
may understandably be somewhat dis- 
mayed by the size and complexity of 
the task of providing adequately for 
exceptional children. If they accept 


equality of opportunity as their basic 
policy, they must also be prepared to 
accept the stubborn fact that this pol- 
icy inevitably means high unit expend- 
itures for such children. But if they are 
firm in their conviction that such ex- 
penditures are not merely a form of 
individual charity but a wise invest- 
ment for the community welfare, they 
need not hesitate to put into operation 
the plans and practical procedures ad- 
vocated by the Yearbook Committee. 
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Experimentation in Elementary Schools: 


Hothouse Plant or Hardy Perennial?’ 


HAROLD J. McNALLY 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


N this discussion a distinction will 

be made between research and ex- 
perimentation. Research is commonly 
thought of as a particular kind of ex- 
perimentation, a specialized process 
carried on by people who are qualified 
to do it by reason of specialized re- 
search training. It brings to mind such 
phrases as: experimental design, ran- 
dom sampling, controlled sampling, 
standard error of the mean, degrees of 
confidence, analysis of variance and 
covariance, and other terms which are 
common parlance among research 
workers. It is a relatively refined tool 
for jimmying our way ever farther 
into the repositories of scientific truth. 

Experimentation, on the other hand, 
is something everybody can do. Its 
original Latin root is experiri, which 
means to try. In schools, experimenta- 
tion is the constant trying out of newer 
methods in the effort to improve 
teaching and learning. It follows, then, 
that constructive experimentation is 
something in which all elementary 
school workers not only can but 


*A speech given before a joint section meet- 
ing of the American Association of School 
Administrators and the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, Atlantic City, March 


I, 1950. 


should participate. A school in which 
the personnel made no effort to try out 
new ideas or methods in attempting to 
improve the educational program 
would be a dead school indeed, and [ 
must say I have seen some that were all 
but buried. True experimentation is 
more than blind tinkering. The old saw 
admonishes us to “try, try again,” but 
repetition of mistakes in the re-trial 
will not bring about much improve- 
ment. Experimentation, on the other 
hand, takes a somewhat different ap- 
proach, illustrated by changing the 
maxim to read: 


If at first you don’t succeed, 

Find the reason why; 

Then perhaps you will not have to 
Try and try and try. 


Differentiating between research 
and experimentation does not imply 
that the two have nothing in common. 
We all know that they do have ele- 
ments in comon. They are both an at- 
tempt to find out something; both are 
means of testing hypotheses. Further- 
more, research is a foundation stone of 
experimentation, for it is the facts un- 
covered by research that guide our ex- 
perimentation, and without the infor- 
mation we have gleaned from research 
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our experimentation would be fum- 


bling indeed. 


SOME REASONS FOR LACK 
OF EXPERIMENTATION 


From the standpoint of educational 
research findings, the half-century 
which will terminate with the end of 
this year has been the most fruitful in 
the history of mankind. Yet it has been 
widely observed that there is a con- 
siderable gap between research and 
practice. The knowledge is available 
to do a vastly better job of educating 
children than is now being done. As a 
result of their studies of public schools, 
Paul R. Mort and his associates in the 
Institute of Administrative Research at 
Teachers College, Columbia, estimate 
that the average public school is fifty 
years behind best practice. Why 
should this be so? The reasons are com- 
plex, but several major factors can be 
identified—factors which have direct 
bearing on this problem of construc- 
tive experimentation. 

The first reason for educational lag 
is our naive demand that somebody 
work out a better method of educating, 
or supervising, or administering, and 
then tell us how to do it, so that we 
may immediately put it into practice. 
Others can most certainly develop bet- 
ter methods and demonstrate that in 
their situations those methods are ef- 
fective. Indeed they have done so. As- 
suredly they can help us to gain in- 
sights into how to improve educational 
practice. But the actual learning of 
better educational methods is some- 
thing each teacher must accomplish 
himself, each in his own way, each 


making mistakes and learning from 
them how to do the job better. A child 
cannot learn to write with his hands 
folded, nor can a teacher learn better 
educational methods without trying 
something different from that which 
he already knows how to do. 

It is only recently that the implica- 
tions of this way of self-improvement 
have begun to be realized on a large 
scale. There was a time, for example, 
when experimental schools were de- 
pended upon to do the experimenting 
and to develop methods of teaching 
which would be effective. Whereas 
these schools (which generally have 
been private schools associated with 
schools of education) have served to 
demonstrate that there are more effec- 
tive methods of educating children 
than those commonly used in Ameri- 
can schools, we have come to realize 
that it is time to take the plants out of 
the hothouse and see how they will 
grow in the less enriched soil of the 
usual public school. It was primarily 
this kind of thinking which led to the 
closing of Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School, and the development of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation. This latter 
organization goes out into the field 
and works with teachers in the mem- 
ber school systems, which are public 
school systems. 

Such thinking also underlies much 
of the work of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council, developed by 
Mort and his associates in the Institute 
of Administrative Research. In the 
schools of this Council, teachers and 
administrators work together, and dili- 
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gently, on problems of education, 
seeking ever better methods of educat- 
ing children. This pattern has spread 
widely, so that there are now the New 
England Development Council, the 
Pennsylvania School Study Council, 
the Metropolitan Detroit Bureau of 
Cooperative School Study, the Tennes- 
see School Study Council, and a num- 
ber of other such cooperative school 
organizations. These enterprises have 
grown up asa result of the recognition 
that the type of experimentation which 
is most functional is that which takes 
place in the ordinary classroom. It is 
because this has not been recognized 
widely in the past that there has been 
too little practical experimentation in 
the run-of-the-mine public school. 

A second reason for the fact that 
there is all too little constructive exper- 
imentation in schools is complacency. 
Too many schoolmen are too well 
satisfied with the way they are now 
doing their jobs. This is not a deliber- 
ate complacency; it is something that 
sneaks up on us and takes us unawares. 
It results largely, I believe, from fail- 
ure to evaluate constantly educational 
goals, methods, and results. A super- 
visor, convinced of the necessity for 
working with and through principals 
rather than around them, had called a 
meeting of the high school principals 
in the system for the purpose of organ- 
izing a study of school problems. To 
this end he had requested that each 
principal identify the problems which 
he felt to be most pressing in his school. 
Incredible as it may seem, there were 
principals in the group who claimed 
that they had no problems! Signifi- 


cantly, theirs were the schools in 
which the supervisor and the superin- 
tendent thought there were the most 
problems. Educators must be careful, 
therefore, not to let such complacenc 
blind them to the need and possibilities 
for experimentation in our schools. 
A third reason, closely allied to the 
foregoing, is fear. This commonly 
takes two forms: fear of other people’s 
reactions, and fear of something new 
and untried. Teachers are frequently 
afraid to attempt innovations because 
they are fearful that their principals 
will not let them deviate from the 
established curriculum and methods, 
Principals are afraid that the superin- 
tendent will disapprove, and superin- 
tendents are afraid that the board of 
education and the community will 
look with disfavor on any innovations. 
Yet it is a fact that many who hide be- 
hind this excuse have never asked their 
administrators for permission to at- 
tempt any particular departure from 
the usual program. Too often the po- 
sition is taken that if everything is go- 
ing along smoothly, and nobody is 
complaining very loudly about the job 
being done, why upset the applecart? 
The answer, of course, is that in all too 
many schools the applecart is decades 
out of date, and needs some upsetting. 
It is interesting that in our country we 
will trade in our cars every two or 
three years for an up-to-date model, 
even though the old one may be func- 
tioning perfectly; we will discard old 
wardrobes and buy new ones to keep 
up with the latest styles; but we seem 
to be perfectly well satisfied with an 
education for our children which is 
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sadly outmoded, and not functioning 
well for today’s America. We are 
afraid of change. 

Not only do we fear our superi- 
ors or the community; we are afraid 
of ourselves. In addition to being 
fearful of what others might say or do, 
we hesitate to try new methods be- 
cause of our own insecurity. Teachers 
do not wish to change from a depart- 
mentalized form of organization be- 
cause they are afraid to teach subjects 
they have not been used to teaching. 
Administrators are reluctant to embark 
on a course of cooperative staff study 
and decision-making because they are 
afraid that they will be unable to con- 
trol the process. Pertinent here is 
Shakespeare’s observation that “Our 
doubts are traitors, and make us lose 
the good we oft might win by fearing 
to attempt.” 

Fourth and finally, we often fail to 
engage in constructive experimenta- 
tion because we are uninformed. When 
the schoolman knows what the findings 
and implications of research are, and 
when he knows what practices have 
proved successful elsewhere, he has 
leads which help him to see the kinds 
of things he should be trying in his 
school or school system. Without such 
information, however, he lacks an im- 
portant stimulus to efforts for im- 
provement. 


SOME CONDITIONS FOR 
EXPERIMENTATION 


Having considered some of the rea- 
sons why constructive experimenta- 
tion has not been more characteristic 
of our schools, we have some leads as 


523 
to conditions which are necessary for 
such experimentation. Here, again, I 
cannot pretend to be exhaustive, but 
perhaps the mention of a few will be 
provocative. 

Most necessary, I think, is a vision 
of the possibilities of good education. 
We in the United States have always 
had great faith in education, and ex- 
perience has certainly proved that it is 
a powerful instrument. Yet we know 
also that education can be used for 
good or for evil, as Hitler demon- 
strated all too well. When we see how 
powerful a force for democracy and 
the good of mankind education could 
be, and when we catch glimpses of a 
kind of education which could do that 
job, nobody has to put any pressure on 
us to seek ways of achieving that kind 
of education. 

This points, too, to the fallacy of 
complacency. If visions are needed, so 
also are open-mindedness and the spirit 
of inquiry, which destroy compla- 
cency. Experimentation is fostered by 
a frame of mind which is constantly 
seeking to improve the present situa- 
tion—seeking true progressive educa- 
tion. We evidence the desire for prog- 
ress in practically all other areas of life; 
why not in education? Certainly 
schoolmen should have an experimental 
frame of mind. 

It has been implied, also, that school- 
men need to be better informed. There 
is little excuse today for not knowing 
the important research findings in edu- 
cation, or the successful methods 
which have been developed in other 
places, but many schoolmen do not yet 
know that research has disproved the 
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premises of faculty psychology and 
formal discipline. The physician who 
is ten years behind the times today is 
no physician at all, particularly when 
we remember that ten years ago peni- 
cillin, the sulpha drugs, and the whole 
realm of new antibiotics were un- 
known. Certainly we would not want 
a doctor who had not kept up with 
these advances treating our children. 
Do not schoolmen have as heavy a re- 
sponsibility to keep up with their field? 
Alert and outstanding principals and 
superintendents realize that they do, 
yet school surveys repeatedly find 
practicing schoolmen who are sadly 
out of date educationally. Up-to-date 
knowledge in the field is imperative, 
and anyone who lacks such knowledge 
can gain it fast when he sets out to 
discover how to improve education in 
his class, his school, or his system. 

One of the conditions most essential 
to experimentation is administrative 
encouragement. In schools and systems 
where administrators of vision encour- 
age their staffs to leave the beaten path 
of the subject curriculum, the graded 
school organization, the stereotyped 
forms of marking and reporting, the 
get-them-all-up-to-grade-standard fe- 
tish, and the repressive sit-still-in-your- 
seats brand of education—in these 
schools one is likely to find experimen- 
tation, interest, aliveness. Nevertheless, 
more than simply a _ go-ahead-it’s- 
O.K. attitude is necessary. Staffs need 
the positive leadership and support of 
courageous administrators in the proc- 
ess. We all know that progress does 
not have the smooth power transmis- 
sion of the modern automobile; there 


will be stops, starts, and uneven prog- 
ress. Mistakes will be made, for it is sel- 
dom that one succeeds perfectly in 
anything on his initial attempt. Staffs 
need assurance that they may make 
mistakes as long as they learn from 
them and don’t repeat them needlessly, 
Such positive and encouraging leader- 
ship, which concentrates on freeing 
teachers’ energies and abilities instead 
of striving to control them, will not 
only result in more experimentation in 
individual classrooms and schools; it 
will have an excellent effect on staff 
morale. 

One other ingredient which I be- 
lieve to be of the utmost importance is 
implied but not explicit in the forego- 
ing. That is a belief that the staff, 
working together as a group and in- 
cluding, desirably, community laymen, 
can come to sounder policy decisions 
in the long run than can any expert, 
specialist, or administrator alone. Au- 
tocracies and dictatorships put their 
faith in the leadership of an elite, 
whether it be an elite of social class, of 
wealth, or of intellect; the foundation 
stone of democracy is belief that the 
people can make the decisions which 
are best for them. It would seem ele- 
mentary that education for democ- 
racy should embody and practice that 
principle. It is encouraging to note that 
educational procedures consistent with 
that belief are making slow but steady 
progress in education. In the past we 
have wondered why the beautiful 
courses of study worked out by the 
state department had so little effect on 
the learning program, or why the re- 
source units worked out by a small 
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committee of supervisors and perhaps 
a few teachers seemed to get so little 
effective use. We are learning that un- 
less all teachers participate in the im- 
provement process somehow, prog- 
ress will be very slow indeed. Im- 
provement and change in educational 
method must be primarily change in 
teachers, for the curriculum is the ex- 
periences the children have in the class- 
room, and every teacher makes the 
curriculum in his classroom to a very 
appreciable degree. Improvement, 
then, cannot be left a hit-or-miss affair, 
letting every teacher go his way. Like- 
wise, we have learned the fallacy of 
trying to establish a uniform curric- 
ulum through a uniform course of 
study, using authoritarian methods. 
Rather, staffs should work together co- 
operatively, identifying problems, 
planning constructive experimentation 
to solve those problems and improve 
the program, and evaluating results in 
light of democratic educational goals. 


AREAS FOR 
EXPERIMENTATION 


Assuming the foregoing necessary 
conditions for experimentation to be 
present in a school or school system; 
with what should the staff experiment? 
This is impossible to prescribe, of 
course, and will have to be answered 
by each staff in terms of the needs 
they can identify in their school. Nev- 
ertheless, there are certain broad 
problems common to most public 
schools. 

For example, American schools have 
been operating the hundred-year-old 
graded school pattern of organization 


far past its usefulness. Some schoolmen 
have already tried to modify it so 
as to make it more consistent with 
what we know about children’s needs 
and the learning process. The Win- 
netka and Dalton plans were impor- 
tant early steps in this direction, al- 
though we now recognize their inade- 
quacies. More recently there have been 
such experimental innovations as the 
so-called neighborhood school, pri- 
mary units, and interage grouping—all 
attempts at more functional organiza- 
tion. 

Organization, however, is simply a 
framework to facilitate the operation 
of an educational program. Ideally, 
changes in organization should arise 
from the recognition that an altered 
program demands changes in organiza- 
tion. Experimentation in organization, 
therefore, must go hand in hand with 
experimentation in curriculum. Al- 
though research gave us the facts basic 
to the readiness concept years ago, 
many schools still have not experi- 
mented constructively with technics 
of gearing their learning program to 
the readiness of children to learn. 
Much work is needed here. Experimen- 
tation is needed in thousands of class- 
rooms to develop a truly problem-cen- 
tered learning program, which is built 
around real problems of living of the 
children, which uses many learning 
media, and does not rely, as most 
schools still do, on a single textbook 
per pupil for each subject. Experimen- 
tation is needed in making use of com- 
munity resources, both by bringing 
them into the school and by taking the 
youngsters out to them. Much explora- 
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tion needs to be done by tens of thou- 
sands of teachers in enlisting the chil- 
dren in the planning of the educational 
program. If democracy demands citi- 
zens who are able to plan for them- 
selves, to work cooperatively, and to 
evaluate critically, then we must pro- 
vide children in our schools with op- 
portunities to practice such a method 
of living, for we know now that they 
cannot learn it simply by being told 
about it. 

Much experimentation is needed in 
the realm of school-community rela- 
tionships. Most of our schools have 
been quite apart from their communi- 
ties, and wonder why the communities 
do not support them in their needs 
when the chips are down. We have 
been sadly disappointed with the re- 
sults of sporadic publicity campaigns 
and other efforts to “sell the schools 
to the public.” Some schools have 
broken new ground by involving com- 
munity members actively in the school 
program, by enlisting community lay- 
men in the planning of educational 
policy and program, and have found 
that it pays off not only in enthusiastic 
community support, but in a crop of 
good ideas as well. 

It has also been implied that teach- 
ers should be given more opportunity 
to participate in school policy making. 
This brings up the need for experimen- 
tation in administrative methods. In 
recent years, for reasons too numerous 
to go into here, there has been a strong 
trend toward more cooperative meth- 
ods of school administration. Democ- 
racy in school administration has be- 
come a byword, and all of us agree 


that it is a very fine thing. While it 
is true that there are notable examples 
of administrators who are putting this 
into practice, there is still a great need 
for the vast majority of principals and 
superintendents to seek ways in which 
their administration of schools can 
become more democratic. How, for 
example, does one organize a staff for 
democratic participation in policy mak- 
ing? How should problems for study 
be identified? Should experimentation 
and participation be organized on a 
system-wide basis, or should it be cen- 
tered in individual schools? Some ad- 
ministrators have struggled with these 
problems and can give help to those 
who need it, but each system must 
find answers that are suited to its na- 
ture and needs. 

Actually, of course, this latter need, 
the need for experimentation in more 
cooperative administration, is one of 
the keys to the entire problem under 
discussion. If a school system has solved 
this problem successfully, or even if it 
is sincerely trying to solve it, we can 
be assured that there will be construc- 
tive experimentation in the schools. 


SUMMARY 


Constructive experimentation, then, 
can be undertaken by any educational 
worker. Indeed, if the findings of re- 
search are to be translated into im- 
proved classroom practice, such ex- 
perimentation must be practiced by 
virtually all who are engaged in the 
education of children. 

Essential to such experimentation are 
administrators with educational vision, 
convinced of the importance of an im- 
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roved program of education. To do 
the job well, all of us need to keep up 
to date on educational research and 
best practice, so that our efforts may 
be well informed. An inquiring and ex- 
perimental point of view is a neces- 
sity to the open-minded evaluation 
which characterizes true educational 
experimentation. From such vision, 
such information, and such inquiry will 
emerge the seeds of educational ideas. 


These must be warmed by the sun of 
democratic educational _ leadership, 
which encourages the staff to try new 
educational measures, to work together 
in the identification and study of 
school problems, and to formulate new 
policies and procedures in a coopera- 
tive fashion so that the educational 
program may continue to improve. 

It is a challenge worthy of our best 
efforts. 























Community College Problems* 


RALPH R. FIELDS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ARTHUR H. PIKE 


GRADUATE STUDENT, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


_ Aanmnagenpane college administrators 
are at present facing more than 
their share of professional problems. 
They have to meet practically the same 
ones that all other school administra- 
tors encounter and, in addition, the 
peculiar problems that ensue when es- 
tablished junior colleges assume the 
role of “community colleges.” 

Small wonder, then, that when a rep- 
resentative of Teachers College staff 
proposed that the College sponsor a 
three-day conference to consider a few 
of the most perplexing problems, the 
idea was enthusiastically endorsed by 
the Curriculum Committee of the 
American Junior College Association, 
and subsequently by the Board of Di- 
rectors. Equally enthusiastic were the 
Teachers College staff members who 
were asked to serve on a planning com- 
mittee for such a work conference. 
After studying the suggestions of the 
Association members and the Teachers 
College staff, three problem areas were 


finally selected: 


To define the work of com- 
munity college administrators. 


*Report of a work conference held at Teach- 
ers College March 30 and 31 and April 1, 1950. 


2. To define the work of the com- 
munity college instructor, and the 
preparation needed. 

3. To share experiences in organiz- 
ing and directing community college 
workshops. 


Letters of invitation were issued, and 
a conference of 85 registered partici- 
pants was held from March 30 to April 
1, inclusive. 

The participants were organized into 
three groups, each concentrating on 
one of the problem areas. There fol- 
lows a brief summary of the results of 
the conference, as prepared from the 
records of the three work groups. At 
least this significance can be attributed 
to the summary: it represents the think- 
ing of a group of 34 administrators and 
14 instructors in junior colleges, meet- 
ing in conference with 27 Teachers 
College staff members, 1 board presi- 
dent, 5 representatives of state de- 
partments, and 4 full-time graduate 
students. 

In an effort to focus the attention 
of the three work groups somewhat 
more quickly on basic issues, a pre- 


1 In addition, 19 of the participants were part- 
time students or engaged in finishing doctoral 
projects at Teachers College. 
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conference Guide’ was prepared. With- 
out any attempt to indicate answers, 
some of the issues germane to each of 
the three problems were listed, and the 
related research was reviewed. It was 
rather uniformly reported that the 
guide proved valuable to each group 
as it set to work on its two-pronged 
attack: (1) to help each participant 
gain a better working understanding 
of the problem, and (2) to describe 
more accurately the ways in which the 
university should serve. 


WORK OF THE COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE ADMINISTRATOR 


The community college is an im- 
portant and emerging reality, here to 
stay. This lusty youngster has upset 
peaceful patterns and given its parents 
longer working days and some sleep- 
less nights. The determination of ad- 
ministrators of community colleges to 
furnish education geared to community 
needs has relegated some of the tra- 
ditional administrative problems to the 
background. New administrative prob- 
lems challenge community college 
heads in the areas of developing in- 
structional programs, student person- 
nel administration, and _ perfecting 
types of organization suited to com- 
munity emphasis in their institutions. 

Development of programs. The com- 
munity college administrator is respon- 
sible for the dev elopment of a new kind 
of terminal education program for stu- 
dents who do not intend to transfer to 
senior colleges. This program necessi- 


2 This guide was prepared by Arthur H. Pike, 
under the direction of the three group leaders: 
Karl W. Bigelow, Paul L. Essert, and Ralph R. 
Fields. 


tates a continuous survey and appraisal 
of community needs. Keeping in con- 
tact with community needs is simpli- 
fied by securing the participation and 
interest of the whole community in the 
work of the college. Upon the admin- 
istrator’s shoulders falls the responsi- 
bility for developing methods of public 
relations to secure the cooperation of 
citizens in planning and adjusting the 
terminal education program. 

Once established, the program of 
instruction requires continuous super- 
vision and frequent revision. In some 
community colleges, this job has been 
delegated to a full-time director, who 
determines changing community needs 
and job trends, evaluates the results of 
the program, and keeps in touch with 
graduates of the courses. The job of 
maintaining close liaison between all 
those in charge of the program and all 
those affected in any way by it remains 
a major duty of the community college 
head. 

Terminal students have demanded a 
new type of general education. Plan- 
ning for these offerings is a second area 
of concern to the administrator. Voca- 
tional education and general education 
have to be planned as complementary 
phases of a total program to educate 
the whole student, and the administra- 
tor must help his staff develop this phi- 
losophy. Where departmentalization of 
staff results in antagonism to the gen- 
eral education program, the adminis- 
trator has to help his staff to develop 
better organization patterns using dem- 
ocratic procedures. As he plans a new 
type of general education, he also has 
to face and resist external pressures 
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from vocational and __ professional 
groups, and from the universities. 

A third problem confronting the 
administrator is that of developing a 
program for students who intend to 
transfer to the senior college. Univer- 
sity officials, particularly admissions 
officers, must be led to consider the 
community college program on the 
basis of its own value, rather than on 
an “equivalent course” basis. 

Adequate communication channels 
between the community college and 
the university are necessary if upper 
division officials are to be convinced 
that such entrance requirements as gen- 
eral scholastic average and maturity 
should supplant more traditional trans- 
fer requirements. 

The extension of adult education 
into the community college requires 
that the administrator select directors, 
advertise programs, plan course offer- 
ings, and arrange for funds. Recogniz- 
ing the need for more popular and 
accessible adult education, some admin- 
istrators have taken the lead in co- 
ordinating all adult education in the 
community. 

In providing education for adults, 
administrators face problems arising 
from traditional methods of teaching, 
lack of flexibility and overfatigue of 
the staff, and inappropriate textbooks. 

Some of the new problems facing 
community college heads result from 
the fact that students attending the 
community college are different from 
either senior college or high school 
students. A different type of program 
is necessary to meet their unique needs. 
The job of the administrator is to help 


his staff develop a philosophy stressing 
the education of the whole student and 
providing opportunity for guidance to 
become an integral part of the curricu- 
lum. He is responsible for enlisting the 
support and interest of his staff, and for 
the continuity of a guidance program. 

He must see that terminal students 
are informed of supply and demand in 
the various vocations and professions, 
Where parental decisions or aspira- 
tions impede effective guidance, the 
administrator must step in. 

The community college head is man- 
aging an institution that is essentially 
regional in character and that must, 
therefore, meet the needs of the region 
it serves. The administrator’s duty is to 
ascertain the best type of organization 
for the area served, by studying such 
factors as the ability of the community 
to support thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
year education, problems of articula- 
tion with the high school and the four- 
year college, transportation problems, 
and legal provisions, Duplication of 
existing educational efforts must be 
avoided. Vested interests and provin- 
cial pride must be overcome by a pub- 
licity program designed to interpret 
the college to the whole community. 

True educational statesmanship 1s 
required when the administrator con- 
siders the problems of leading his staff 
in dynamic instructional improvement. 
He must have a genuinely honest and 
objective approach to changing the 
curriculum in the light of ascertained 
needs, developmental tasks, and _be- 
havior outcomes. 

The administrator must provide ade- 
quate and appropriate times for dis- 
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cussions concerning improvement of 
instruction. He must encourage pro- 
grams of voluntary self-evaluation by 
the teachers, and must employ new 
teachers who will not resist justifiable 
curriculum changes. He needs to uti- 
lize every opportunity to sensitize 
faculty members to the need for cur- 
riculum change. Particularly in need 
of examination are the effects of abil- 
ity sectioning and arbitrary lock-step 
programs of different sections. 

The administrator also has the job 
of helping the subject-matter special- 
ists to gain adequate insights into the 
task of educating the whole individual. 

Finally, the administrator should de- 
part from traditional budget prepara- 
tion methods, and work with his teach- 
ers and department chairmen in the 
preparation of the budget and its jus- 
tification in the light of community 
needs. Through membership in state 
or local professional organizations, the 
administrator will be in a position to 
influence appropriate support laws. 

To deal with these problems the 
community college head needs vision, 
versatility, industry, intelligence, train- 
ing, firmness, and courtesy in order to 
guide the destiny of his young college. 
He must have high ideals of service 
and must be essentially a community 
person, interested and active in the 
solution of community problems. 

The university program for admin- 
istrative personnel. From the descrip- 
tion of the job of the community col- 
lege head, teacher-preparing institu- 
tions should be able to draw conclu- 
sions as to important elements for in- 
clusion in their programs. Of course, 


specific programs for specific univer- 
sities must depend upon conditions pe- 
culiar to that institution. But as a basis 
for any program designed to prepare 
community college administrative per- 
sonnel, the above detailed description 
should prove of value. 


WORK OF THE COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR 


The American Association of Junior 
Colleges reports that there are now 
651 junior colleges in the United 
States, employing 20,868 instructors. 
There is every indication that the re- 
markable growth which this figure 
represents will continue. It has been 
estimated that in the next decade there 
will be need for at least “30,000 addi- 
tional well-trained instructors for com- 
munity colleges.”* 

It is the phrase “well-trained” that 
disturbs those in teacher-preparing in- 
stitutions and causes them to ask 
whether the programs of study now 
offered are adequate preparation for 
the community college teaching job. 

Differences between community col- 
lege teaching and other teaching. A 
basic consideration in planning any 
program is whether or not there exist 
real enough differences between the 
community college teaching job and 
the high school or senior college job 
to justify courses specifically designed 
for the preparation of community col- 
lege instructors. From a knowledge of 
differences, important elements in the 
teacher-preparing program can _ be 


planned. 


3 American Council on Education, Wanted: 
30,000 Instructors. Washington: 1949. 
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The community college instructor 
deals with students who are more ma- 
ture than high school students, able to 
do more work, more skeptical, and 
more intellectually curious. In this 
transition stage to adulthood, the stu- 
dents want to be treated like real 
adults, but sometimes behave like ado- 
lescents. They suffer from the confus- 
ing problems and insecurities of youth 
adjusting to adult responsibilities of 
job and family. 

In the high school, the student 1s 
probably closely supervised in the 
classroom and in extraclass social activi- 
ties, whereas in the senior college he 
iS practically on his own. In the com- 
munity college, the student must be al- 
lowed freedom to dev elop resourceful- 
ness and independence, yet the needed 
guidance must be readily available. 

The community college student is 
probably more intensely motivated by 
his immediate job prospects than the 
high school or the senior college stu- 
dent. The concern may be in prepar- 
ing for a specific vocation for some; it 
may be exploratory for others. The 
proximity of adult responsibilities 
makes it necessary for the student to 
choose the practical and immediately 
useful vocation. The community col- 
lege teacher must employ teaching 
techniques that meet the different 
motivations of the students, and must 
adapt course content and his own 
knowledge to the student’s needs. 

Community college students are not 
likely to be so heterogeneous as high 
school students, yet they will be more 
so than senior college ‘students. This 
implies teaching of a different sort 


from that in either the high school or 
the senior college. 

The community college instructor is 
likely to find himself in closer contact 
with his community than other college 
teachers or high school teachers. The 
high school teacher’s contacts will be 
more often with parents; the senior 
college instructor is frequently aloof 
from his community. The community 
college instructor cannot follow either 
of these patterns. Because of the ap- 
proaching adulthood of his students, 
his contacts with parents are less inti- 
mate than in the high school situation, 
but because of his obligation to his 
terminal students for ‘ob preparation 
and placement, he must be in closer 
contact with the community than the 
senior college instructor need be. 

The heavy emphasis upon general 
education in an integrated program 
causes community college teachers to 
feel the necessity of being in close 
touch with the teaching and syllabi of 
their colleagues. This is probably true, 
also, because the time available in the 
community college requires tighter 
correlation of subject matter. 

In order to serve in an integrated 
program, the instructor must not be 
overspecialized in his own  subject- 
matter preparation. Of course ade- 
quate command of subject matter is 
necessary, but a broader and different 
kind of scholarship is required, rather 
than less scholarship. 

The wide range of student popula- 
tion makes it necessary for the com- 
munity college teacher to possess the 
flexibility to meet, teach, and under- 
stand the extremes of the range of stu- 
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dent population. Implied here is the 
flexibility to teach in several related 
fields, rather than in a single field. 

It may be questioned whether the 
differences that have been cited be- 
tween community college teaching and 
high school or senior college work are 
absolute. In many cases the differences 
found to exist are merely with respect 
to degree of emphasis of a particular 
attitude or skill at the community col- 
lege level. 

Other problems met by community 
college instructors. ‘Teacher-preparing 
institutions have offered little training 
for junior college teachers. Most pres- 
ent-day community college instructors 
lack specific preparation for com- 
munity college work. Administrators 
identify some common teaching prob- 
lems as follows: 

1. The current pattern of teacher 
preparation produces teachers whose 
knowledge is too narrow and special- 
ized for community college purposes. 
Sometimes administrators find that the 
teaching is too academic and pedantic, 
and does not change as the instructor 
gains an understanding of the job of 
learning at this level. Generally, ad- 
ministrators find that teachers lack a 
fundamental understanding of the phi- 
losophy and function of the com- 
munity college, and of the psychology 
of learning and teaching at the young 
adult level. Too often, there is a tend- 
ency to center on the transfer stu- 
dent, upon whose success the instruc- 
tor believes his own reputation rests 
when dealing with institutions of 
higher learning. 


2. The community college instruc- 


tor spends a considerable portion of 
his time working with adults, both in 
the classroom and in the community. 
Therefore, he needs preparation to 
help him teach adults and handle com- 
munity relations. 

3. Administrators sometimes have 
applicants for positions in the com- 
munity college who indicate that they 
look upon the job as an experience- 
gaining opportunity to qualify them 
for teaching posts in a “real” college, 
the senior college. This reflects a lack 
of understanding of the function of 
the community college. 

Responsibility of the teacher-pre- 
paring institution. The community 
college instructor must be interested 
in students, rather than in research, 
must understand the psychology of the 
young adult, must have a broad gen- 
eral education, a community-minded- 
ness, together with the ability to apply 
subject matter to the practical interests 
and concerns of the community col- 
lege student. 

The university has a responsibility 
to recruit and prepare such individuals 
at both the pre-service and in-service 
levels. At the pre-service level, the uni- 
versity should examine the general edu- 
cation background of all students be- 
ginning preparation for community 
college teaching and remedy any de- 
ficiencies. The philosophy of the com- 
munity college movement should per- 
meate many different courses in the 
program at the pre-service level, and 
opportunities should be provided not 
only to study the psychology of the 
young adult, but also to get acquainted 
with him in a variety of situations. 
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Realistic experiences in working with 
community resources and in develop- 
ing community college curricula 
should also be provided. An internship 
in a community college would be an 
ideal way to obtain such experiences. 

The university has a four-point re- 
sponsibility beyond the pre-service 
training of community college teach- 


ers. It should provide help: 


1. In short courses, or workshops, espe- 
cially for teachers recruited from business 
and industry, and for others in com- 
munity college teaching. These should be 
sponsored not only in the summer, but 
during the academic year as well. 

2. By promoting action research by 
junior colleges cooperating on their own 
problems. 

3. By promoting action research by 
junior colleges cooperating with the 
university. 

4. By stimulating and coordinating 
studies in individual schools, thereby 
serving as a clearing house for the dis- 
semination of research through a co- 
operative effort similar to the Metro- 
politan School Study Council. 


THE IN-SERVICE WORKSHOP 


The majority of community college 
instructors have had no special prep- 
aration for their positions because uni- 
versities have not, as yet, offered very 
many courses in this field. Many in- 
structors have come into teaching di- 
rectly from industry. The problem of 
improving instruction under these cir- 
cumstances is a very real one to admin- 
istrators. Many of them see in the in- 
service workshop one promising way 
to attack this problem. 


Function of workshops. Work- 


shops have a variety of functions. 


There are, however, some common 
elements in such enterprises. To be- 
gin with, a workshop is designed to aid 
its participants to increase their pro- 
fessional effectiveness. The most com- 
monly used method is to consider 
problems of practical importance to 
the participants. This study is carried 
on “group-wise,” with a maximum 
use of group methods of work, and a 
minimum use of verbal activity b 

outside lecturers. The desirable out- 
come of the workshop is a change in 
the behavior of each participant in re- 
lation to his working situation. The 
test of the effectiveness is not the tradi- 
tional written examination, but what 
each participant does when he gets 
back to his job. 

A workshop may be participated in 
by representatives of a single college, 
or it may be organized for the benefit 
of the representatives of a number of 
community colleges. These may be 
from a single locality, a particular 
state, a region, or the entire nation. 

Partly dependent upon the type of 
participant is the degree to which 
workshop planning can take place in 
advance. Workshops with all local 
participants could be planned as much 
as a year in advance; a highly hetero- 
geneous workshop, in terms of par- 
ticipants, cannot be planned so far 
ahead, as it would probably be difficult 
to identify prospective participants 
very long before the opening day. 

Role of the workshop staff. Some 
workshops utilize only local personnel 
as staff members, while others are com- 
pletely staffed with outside people. If 
outside staff members are to be em- 
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ployed, it is imperative that they al- 
low the participants to select and work 
upon their own problems. Staff mem- 
bers should have the skill to relate in- 
dividual problems to larger areas, or to 
bring in new ideas, without telling the 
participants what to do. 

The staff must identify in advance 
the problems that are to serve as the 
foci for the workshop. As many of the 
workshop participants as__ possible 
should take part in this identification 
of problems. In choosing the problems, 
there is room for both the very broad, 
even philosophical inquiry, “What is 
the junior college movement all 
about?” and for very specific problems, 
such as, “How may instruction in Eng- 
lish be improved? " 

Staff members should respect indi- 
vidual workshop members and plan so 
that there will be opportunities for 
each participant to find a useful role 
and to make valuable and valued con- 
tributions. The staff should be con- 
vinced that its major duty is to gain 
the full participation of every work- 
shop member, providing relevant as- 
sistance where needed, and striving to 
raise sights and widen points of view. 
Staff members must have unusual re- 
sources to offer relating to the areas to 
be studied in the workshop. 

At a final meeting prior to the ar- 
rival of the participants, the staff 
should do the necessary last-minute 
planning, and make a final check on 
facilities for work, housing, and recrea- 
tion. 

From the beginning, every effort 
should be made to establish a good 
emotional climate. Each participant 


should feel that he is welcome. There 
should be a spirit of open-minded in- 
quiry, with no final positions taken at 
the opening meeting. Workshop mem- 
bers should select a committee to plan 
for flexibility and modification of 
plans as time goes on. 

The actual conduct of the work- 
shop will depend largely on the varia- 
ble factors in its organization and 
make-up that have been mentioned 
above. Activities that might be en- 
gaged in by the participants include 
small group meetings, general meet- 
ings, lectures, individual conferences, 
individual efforts, and informal discus- 
sions among groups of participants and 
between participants and staff. One of 
the problems here is to avoid over- 
work, and a long week end might be 
planned about the middle of the work- 
shop period. 

The chief outcome of the workshop 
is learning by the individual member 
which leads to changed behavior in the 
teaching situation. This is the real test 
of effectiveness. Many times, though, 
groups will think it wise to write down 
what they have accomplished, so that 
everybody in the workshop can take 
home a reminder of what was achieved. 
In any case, the outcomes to be ex- 
pected must depend largely upon what 
the group’s purposes were originally. 

Role of the university. In a field 
where as many problems are in evi- 
dence as in the community college 
field, the need for in-service workshops 
is obvious. Universities have the re- 
sponsibility for contributing as much 
as possible to make such workshops ef- 
fective. This responsibility includes in 
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some cases organizing and directing 
such workshops; in other cases, par- 
ticipating as invited staff members; and 
in still others, cooperating as workshop 
members, as in this work conference. 
Where the university organizes the 
workshop, teachers, administrators, 
guidance personnel, leaders on the na- 
tional scene, all might be consulted for 
identification of problems needful of 
attack through the workshop tech- 
nique, Universities might develop a 
year-round series of workshops, per- 
haps averaging three weeks in length, 
taking place not only in the summer 
but during the academic year as well. 
A problem then arises regarding how 
to make it possible for the community 
college to spare an instructor during 
the academic year to go to the univer- 
sity and participate in a workshop. 


One solution would be, where an in- 
ternship program is operating, to uti- 
lize one of the more promising in- 
terns. That intern would take over 
the instructor’s classes, releasing him 
to attend the workshop. The intern 
would gain valuable experience, the 
junior college instructor would be able 
to attend the workshop, and the uni- 
versity would be able to do a better 
job because it would know the exist- 
ing problems of teachers directly from 
their classrooms. 


Perhaps the spirit of the work con- 
ference could best be described by re- 
porting the group’s final recommenda- 
tion: “that Teachers College sponsor a 
similar work conference on other com- 
munity college problems at the earliest 
appropriate time.” 
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Important Phases of Problem Definition 


in Curriculum Improvement 


MARCELLA R. LAWLER 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


= concept that curriculum im- 
provement occurs only when 
there is change in teachers’ understand- 
ing of the bases upon which the in- 
structional program is developed has 
necessitated a change in the methods 
used to bring about curriculum im- 
provement. Curriculum workers have 
learned that improvement on a broad 
basis in learning situations for children 
and youth generally does not occur as 
a result of the course of study devel- 
oped by a central office group, or even 
central committees of teachers brought 
in for that purpose. Improvement in 
the learning situation occurs only when 
the teacher gains new insights through 
working with the learners. 

In an effort to find ways of work- 
ing with teachers which will have 
meaning for them and consequently 
influence the teaching-learning situa- 
tion, curriculum workers have come 
to use the study of a problem or a 
concern of teachers as one approach 
to curriculum improvement. 

Problems must not be thought of 
as necessarily personal problems or in- 
adequacies of the teachers. More likely 
they will pertain to something about 
the program, the building, or the ma- 
terials which teachers believe prevent 
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them from doing their best work, or to 
something about the learners or results 
obtained with them. Elementary and 
secondary school teachers in one school 
system were worried because many chil- 
dren could not read the books being 
provided for them. The teachers began 
a system-wide study of the reading 
problem. This led into a study of pu- 
pils, a study of the community, an 
examination of what children were ex- 
pected to learn in the school and a 
gradual revision of the instructional 
program until now it is based on the 
problems of the learners. Another 
school system became concerned as to 
whether or not they were really meet- 
ing the needs of boys and girls. This 
group began a study of the experi- 
ences being provided for children in 
the school. Through working with 
children and the community, this staff 
learned more about the problems fac- 
ing children and are developing a pro- 
gram with the children and laymen 
that will help children solve the prob- 
lems more easily. Still another school 
staff were confronted with the prob- 
lem of trying to learn more about the 
pupils in order that they could teach 
more effectively. In their study of 
children they became aware of what 
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should be known about pupils, and 
learned techniques for studying them. 
In order to carry on this study and as 
a result of their knowledge of how to 
plan a different kind of school pro- 
gram, the teachers realized they must 
have an opportunity to work with 
learners for longer than one hour each 
day. Over a period of time a general 
education program was developed. 

Using problems of teachers as a con- 
scious and planned approach to cur- 
riculum improvement has_ received 
greatly increased emphasis in recent 
years. The contrast between this ap- 
proach and many others typically used 
has necessitated experimentation di- 
rected toward discovering the most 
effective ways of working. Experi- 
ence with using teachers’ problems as 
a starting point in curriculum improve- 
ment suggests that difficulties fre- 
quently arise because inadequate at- 
tention is given to identifying and de- 
fining a problem on which it is pos- 
sible for an individual or a group to 
work. 

Analyses have been made of cur- 
riculum improvement programs begun 
with the study of a problem.’ Evi- 
dence from these analyses suggests that 
six aspects or phases of problem defini- 
tion are important: (1) problem cen- 
sus, (2) problem identification, (3) 
problem clarification, (4) problem de- 
limitation, (5) plans for moving ahead, 
and (6) further clarification and de- 


1This article is based on data gathered in re- 
lation to several projects of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 
and reported more fully in an unpublished 
study by the author, “The Work of the Con- 
sultant—Factors That Facilitate It and Factors 
That Impede It.” 


limitation. Important considerations 
and circumstances surrounding each of 
these aspects will be discussed in the 
remainder of this article. 

It will of course be recognized that 
these six aspects are not discrete steps, 
Much clarification and _ delimitation 
will be occurring as problem census 
and identification take place. Even 
plans for moving ahead will inevitably 
be considered very early in the proc- 
ess, as categories or areas of study 
within the problem are considered. 


PROBLEM CENSUS 


Participation in problem census. Ex- 
perience shows that all of those who 
will be working with the program of 
curriculum improvement accompany- 
ing work on problems of concern to 
the instructional staff should partici- 
pate in the process from the very be- 
ginning. This means that all those 
working in the group should partici- 
pate in the problem census step. 

During this early part of the proc- 
ess participants will not only be list- 
ing or naming problems of concern to 
them but discussing many different as- 
pects of each problem. This early dis- 
cussion determines to a great extent the 
direction which further exploration of 
each problem takes and shows the in- 
terest and interpretation of members 
of the group in each particular prob- 
lem. 

Group members, teachers, adminis- 
trators, and curriculum workers en- 
tering a group at a later stage in the 
process of problem definition and lack- 
ing the orientation of the earlier dis- 
cussion will often cause backtracking 
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in discussion by introducing questions 
which have already been discussed, and 
will frequently unknowingly give the 
exploration different emphases and in- 
terpretations and thus become blocks 
in the process. 

Origin of the problem. Some cur- 
riculum workers insist that the prob- 
lem on which curriculum work is to 
be done must come from the teachers. 
Others say the problem can be taken 
to the teachers. Study of situations in 
which both methods have been used 
shows that the origin of the problem 
is probably not the important factor. 
What is important is that teachers 
identify themselves with the problem 
eventually selected for study. This 
means that they must have sufficient 
opportunity to explore problems until 
they understand them thoroughly. It 
means also that they must be able to 
see the ramifications and accept their 
study as being important. 

Studies made of the work in prob- 
lem census reveal that in some curricu- 
lum programs where the problems 
came from the teachers but the prob- 
lem census was done hurriedly and 
superficially at the end of a faculty 
meeting, and the school staff had little 
understanding of the meaning of the 
particular problem, the group was 
blocked from the beginning. Teachers 
did not agree on what they were try- 
ing to do; they did not understand 
the significance of the problem for 
their day-to-day jobs. They did not 
identify themselves with the study. 
These situations may be contrasted 
with one in which the teachers named 
a problem on which they thought they 


wanted to work, but spent several 
weeks in exploration of it before they 
finally took the next step in problem 
identification. The hurried problem 
census described above may also be 
contrasted with a situation in which 
teachers spent almost a year studying a 
problem brought to them by an out- 
side consultant before saying, “Yes, 
this is a problem on which we would 
like to work.” 

Extent of problem naming. Atten- 
tion should be given to providing time 
for problem naming. As pointed out 
earlier, problem census for discovering 
the problems on which a program of 
curriculum improvement is to be based 
should not be the last item on the 
agenda of an already long faculty 
meeting. Time should be given to pre- 
paring teachers for the fact that there 
is a need for problem census. Such a 
need may be apparent for several rea- 
sons. An opportunity may have come 
to a school district to participate in 
a program of cooperative research with 
a college or university; a group of 
teachers may believe there are build- 
ing problems which need concerted at- 
tention; a central office may have dis- 
covered problems having city-wide 
significance on which it needs the help 
of several faculties or members of sev- 
eral individual school staffs; laymen 
may have raised objections to the edu- 
cational program or questions concern- 
ing the extension of it; there may be 
reactionary groups in the community 
that are raising questions or voicing 
dissatisfactions. 

In such cases, when the impetus for 
looking at the curriculum comes from 
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outside the school staff, time must be 
taken for orientation of the group be- 
fore the attempt is made to have a 
problem census. After the orientation 
for the particular problem has been 
done, those responsible for the pro- 
gram must be sure there has been op- 
portunity to list not only this problem 
but others which the teachers believe 
are important in the situation. 

Problem naming or a problem cen- 
sus often is merely a matter of naming 
or listing areas in which there exist 
such problems as reading, the slow 
learner, human relations, or the com- 
munity. These are of course too gen- 
eral to make constructive work pos- 
sible. They do not reveal a specific 
problem on which it is possible to 
work. 

Freedom for problem census. One 
of the most difficult tasks curriculum 
workers, building principals, or cen- 
tral office personnel face in working 
toward problem census is that of es- 
tablishing a situation in which there is 
freedom to name proklems. Teachers 
must feel no uniqueness if they have 
problems. They must be confident that 
there will be no recriminations if they 
admit having problems or seeing prob- 
lems in the school. If a city-wide pro- 
gram of curriculum improvement is 
being inaugurated, there must not be 
the feeling that in order to maintain 
prestige they must get on the band- 
wagon and list problems. Experience 
has shown that unless there is com- 
plete freedom for teachers to express 
their ideas and raise questions at this 
point, problem census is superficial, 
the resulting participation of the staff 


is half-hearted, and the group is unable 
to overcome ordinary obstacles which 
confront it. 


PROBLEM IDENTIFICATION 


Deciding on the problem for study, 
After opportunity has been given for 
a thoroughgoing problem census, a 
decision must be made on the prob- 
lem or problems which the group 
wishes to study. This is one point at 
which the group may begin to formu- 
late plans for moving ahead, because 
the teachers will be more interested 
in working on some areas which have 
been identified than on others, or be- 
cause more than one problem for study 
may be developed and people will 
identify themselves with a particular 
problem. Thus, provision should be 
made for establishing subgroups. 

It is important that those stating the 
problem or problems for the group 
should have participated in the census 
and that they understand the implica- 
tions of the discussion which has taken 
place. It is essential that the thinking 
of the group determine the statement 
of the problem. It must be or become 
the teachers’ problem as they see it— 
not as the principal, the supervisor, the 
central office staff, or an outside con- 
sultant thinks they should see it. 

Important too at this stage of prob- 
lem identification is consensus of the 
group on two points: (1) the wish to 
study a problem or problems and (2) 
the problem or problems to be studied. 
The overwhelming majority of the 
teachers must agree on both points and 
be sincere in their wish to continue in 
a program of curriculum study. Again, 
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experience has shown that in situations 
where these two conditions did not 
prevail, curriculum improvement pro- 
grams did not progress very far before 
they were given up for lack of a com- 
mon purpose of those engaged in the 
study and lack of a real desire to carry 
it on. 


PROBLEM CLARIFICATION 


Throughout the process of problem 
census and identification the group 
will have been establishing group 
meanings, and terminology will have 
been explored. However, following 
the group’s identification of the prob- 
lem on which it wishes to work there 
is a next important step—a deliberate 
and thoroughgoing clarification of the 
problem so that its exact meaning is 
understood by all the group committed 
to study it. At this point the group 
must be sure it is beyond the mere 
naming of a topic and ready to find 
out what the real problem is. 

In one of the cooperative research 
studies carried on by the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation staff, the term “persis- 
tent life situation” had been used by 
the teachers throughout a year of 
study. They had read Developing a 
Curriculum for Modern Living,? the 
publication in which the term was first 
used. They had worked as a group and 
with townspeople identifying problems 
which children persistently face. They 
had finally made the decision that they 
were very much interested in carry- 


2 By Stratemeyer, Forkner, and McKim. Pub- 
lished by Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 
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ing on a curriculum study on how to 
base a program on the persistent life 
situations of children. In spite of the 
extensive period of exploration, when 
beginning work in classrooms the 
group found itself uncertain as to 
what a persistent life situation is. At 
this point teachers spent a full day 
working with consultants and their 
central office staff in examining prob- 
lems the children in their classes were 
facing. Toward the end of the day 
they set up a list of criteria by which 
they could determine a persistent life 
situation. Following this clarification 
of terminology the group moved ahead 
with a clearer understanding of the 
problem on which they were working. 


PROBLEM DELIMITATION 


A problem that is unwieldy is baf- 
fling to those attempting to work with 
it. Teachers must be able to find a 
place to take hold of a problem so 
they can begin work on it. One con- 
sultant who became interested in the 
importance of human relations in cur- 
riculum improvement would have been 
working with an impossible problem 
had not she and the teachers with 
whom she was working narrowed it 
to the influence on children of human 
relations within the classroom situa- 
tion. This not only reduced the prob- 
lem to a more manageable size, but 
placed it on a basis where action was 
possible. 

A group of teachers had been asked 
to study cooperative planning so they 
might tell other teachers how to do it. 
They soon delimited their problem by 
restating it. As restated, it was “to learn 
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more about cooperative planning our- 
selves before attempting to help others 
with it.” This was something they 
could do. 


PLANS FOR MOVING AHEAD 


Identifying aspects of problem on 
which to begin study. At this point, 
a group will wish to make plans for 
beginning work on the problem as it 
has been defined thus far, and the dif- 
ferent aspects which should be studied 
will be identified. The nature of these 
will determine whether the staff will 
work as a total group, whether there 
will be committees to study different 
aspects of the large problem, or 
whether both approaches will be used. 
As these decisions are made, discussion 
will increase understanding and further 
possibilities of a particular aspect of 
the problem will be seen. 

Amount of Time. One of the criti- 
cal problems which must be faced re- 
alistically when plans are being made 
for moving ahead on a curriculum im- 
provement program is the amount of 
time which teachers can spend on the 
work. Other professional and_per- 
sonal commitments must be recog- 
nized. Circumstances might indicate 
that some teachers should not partici- 
pate in the program. While it is always 
necessary in such a program to spend 
a great ‘deal of time working outside 
regular school hours, what provisions 
can be made for occasionally work- 
ing on it during the school day? One 
system schedules secondary school 
teachers of certain groups of children 
for the same free period. They may 
frequently use this time for working 


together on curriculum improvement, 
Another school system schedules three 
or four substitutes into each elemen- 
tary school on one day each week 
so that groups of elementary teachers 
are freed to work together during the 
regular school day. As programs de- 
velop and more time is needed, many 
schools provide approximately one af- 
ternoon each month for long work 
meetings for the staff. Such possibili- 
ties should be explored with the teach- 
ers during the planning stage as well 
as later. 

It is important that a program of 
curriculum improvement which has as 
its goal increased understanding by 
teachers of ways of working with chil- 
dren be seen as a continuous one, not 
as one which must be completed within 
a certain number of days, weeks, or 
months. The procedure of establishing 
the concept of a continuous program 
during which teachers will receive 
definite help on their own classroom 
problems not only takes away a feeling 
of pressure under which teachers 
should not have to work, but also gives 
a feeling of accomplishment for time 
spent, which is an important aspect 
of the problem. 

Resource Help. “Is there someone 
who can help us with this problem?” 
is the question often asked by teach- 
ers as they make plans for working. 
Principals and curriculum workers 
should explore with teachers the help 
needed and where or from whom it 
may be secured so that provision may 
be made for obtaining resource help 
as the need arises. 


Record Keeping. Record keeping 
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has caused many problems in curricu- 
lum programs. The neophyte in this 
work may do one of two things: he 
may ignore the need for records, or 
he may set up such elaborate ones that 
teachers will have little time for any- 
thing except keeping records. In the 
first instance, participants in the pro- 
gram suddenly find themselves lacking 
data that would be helpful to them; in 
the second, teachers often become dis- 
couraged and give up. 

During this stage of problem defini- 
tion, it is well for faculty groups to 
make plans for keeping records which 
they believe are important to the de- 
velopment of the program. If the 
group will continually ask, “What evi- 
dence or what data would lead to the 
solution of our problem?” and “How 
can information be recorded so that it 
is most useful to us?” the records will 
have purpose and significance to those 
needing them. As the program moves 
ahead, the kinds of records being kept 
and the ways of securing information 
should be re-examined from time to 
time to see that they are still fulfilling 
their purpose. 


FURTHER CLARIFICATION AND 
DELIMITATION 


As the group develops plans and be- 
gins to move into the work of the cur- 
riculum improvement program, further 
clarification and delimitation of the 
problem will be achieved. This will 
often not be a group endeavor. If the 
other steps discussed above have been 
done thoroughly, the further clarifica- 
tion of the problem is apt to occur as 
group members gain new insights. 


However, it is very possible that these 
new insights gained by participants 
will influence the statement of the 
problem. In such cases further clarifica- 
tion and delimitation of the problem 
may be done by the group. 


Several important conclusions can 
be drawn from this discussion. 

1. The point made earlier that the 
phases enumerated in problem defini- 
tion are not seen as being discrete must 
be emphasized again. 

2. Curriculum workers becoming in- 
volved in curriculum improvement 
programs through the problem ap- 
proved must give careful considera- 
tion to the way in which this intro- 
ductory step to the program is carried 
out. The discussion suggests important 
leadership responsibilities for those 
having leadership roles. 

3. If the problem definition step is 
carefully handled the total group in- 
volved develop insights and under- 
standings of the problem. This creates 
a desirable group working situation as 
the curriculum improvement program 
is begun. Actually, when this step of 
problem definition has been thought- 
fully carried on as indicated in the 
previous discussion, the teachers have 
gained insights into the problem or 
problems selected for study, have 
helped to establish their goals and ob- 
jectives, and have had opportunity to 
work in a permissive situation where 
their security has not been jeopardized 
and where they have had the guidance 
of thoughtful leadership. In short, the 
characteristics of a desirable learning 
situation have obtained. 
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Atva RicHarp GILBerT. Personnel Pro- 
grams and Practices in College Resi- 
dence Halls for Men, with Special Ref- 
erence to Twelve Midwestern Col- 
leges and Universities.* 

There has been a marked expansion in 
recent years of residence-hall facilities for 
men on the campuses of Midwestern col- 
leges and universities. Such expansion is only 
in part due to a dearth of housing facilities 
for students in fraternity houses and room- 
ing houses located in the local community. 
There is a growing conviction on the part 
of college and university officials that life 
in college residence halls offers the student 
significant opportunities for enriching his 
life culturally and educationally. Personnel 
programs carried on in residence halls have 
attempted to provide opportunities for 
the student resident to meet many of his 
basic personal and social needs. 

This study investigates the personnel pro- 
grams and practices in residence halls for 
men on the campuses of twelve Mid- 
western colleges and universities. Theoreti- 
cal principles pertaining to student life in 
residence halls are included. The study 
holds that democratic procedures should be 
adhered to in the administration of student 
life in residence halls. 

Personnel programs and practices dealing 
with the following subjects are described 
and discussed: purposes of residence; facili- 
ties for residence halls; personnel for the ad- 
ministration of residence halls; controlling 
student conduct; carrying on activities in 
residence halls; and counseling in residence 


*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in The Record 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


halls. An increase in residence-hall facili- 
ties and an expansion of the programs under- 
taken in them have been accompanied by 
problems of various kinds, many of which 
are not yet satisfactorily resolved. What 
particular needs of college students can 
best be met by participation in student life 
in residence halls? How may the program 
in residence halls best be integrated with 
the rest of the college program to meet stu- 
dents’ needs? Does the personnel program 
in a residence hall do a good job? How can 
structures and facilities best contribute to 
the establishment of esprit de corps in a 
small group or unit? Just how large can a 
residence center be and still serve as a satis- 
factory campus home? How may student 
assistants best be helped to do their work 
in residence halls more effectively? The 
foregoing are among the questions which 
currently confront administrators of per- 
sonnel programs in residence halls. 

The appendix presents organization charts 
of residence halls, duties of residence-hall 
officials, application blanks and contracts for 
residence rooms, constitutions and bylaws 
of various residence-hall organizations, and 
a student organization report. 


Haro_p GOLDSTEIN. Suggestions for Ex- 
panded Use of Radio in Adult Educa- 


tion Activities.* 


Adult educators are constantly in search 
of new materials for use in their varied ac- 
tivities. Broadcasts are a resource which can 
be used to satisfy some of these activities. If 
this resource is to serve adults, however, in- 
formation on available broadcasts and 
knowledge of their communication and 
educational values must be known. Accord- 
ingly, a definition of problems and sugges- 
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tions for their solution were sought from a 
survey of the present use of broadcasts in 
adult education activities. 

Over 50 per cent of the replies to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to public school adult educa- 
tion organizations, university extension, 
community centers, libraries, etc., indicated 
some use of radio broadcasts. The main 
problems encountered were: the conflict of 
broadcast time with activity time, the lack 
of personnel trained in the use of radio, and 
the insufficient number of broadcasts suitable 
for group needs. In order to meet problems 
of timing it was suggested that recordings 
be made and used. 

A second procedure consisted of monitor- 
ing and reviewing in the Audio-Visual Lab- 
oratory of the Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion broadcasts available in the New York 
area, with emphasis on broadcasts applicable 
to discussion situations. This monitoring re- 
vealed that many broad interests of adults 
were treated. However, broadcasts were 
generally of a superficial, introductory 
nature; they paid little attention to follow-up 
activities for listeners; they were concen- 
trated in areas of current public attention, 
and had no particular relation to adult needs. 

The results of the monitoring and the sug- 
gestions made in the questionnaire replies 
led to proposals for more effective use of 
broadcasts in adult activities. It was felt 
that supplementary material should be added 
to broadcast content to provide more back- 
ground, Certain activities which could be 
carried on by the group, such as checking 
parts of the broadcasts for bias, continuity, 
logic, etc., would help make their use more 
meaningful. Follow-up would take the 
group beyond the immediate listening situa- 
tion and promote understanding, for ex- 
ample, through a study of how certain 
broadcast content is related to community 
attitudes and action. 

Because adult education depends on 
broadcasts which are commercial rather 
than educational in origin, cooperation be- 
tween educator and broadcaster is necessary 
to expand the use of radio. The possibility 


of cooperation to utilize most fully local 
interest and resources is indicated in a pilot 
plan for community organization through 
which continuing evaluation of broadcasts 
and of methods of using them could be 
conducted. 

The pilot plan includes suggestions for ad- 
ministrators who may be interested in broad- 
cast use. Because lack of trained personnel 
is often a problem, a program for recruit- 
ing and training leaders to use broadcasts in 
adult activities is discussed. A minimum 
budget including details of equipment and 
other costs is explained. Suggestions are also 
given for the development and operation 
of a community center for the use of re- 
cordings. 


Merrit JosepH Ostrus. The Perform- 
ing Difficulties of the Choruses from 
Selected Oratorios, Masses, and Sacred 
Cantatas.* 


This study has been made for the purpose 
of calling special attention to the choral 
music from oratorios, masses, and sacred 
cantatas drawn from the standard repertoire. 
Certain facts regarding the choruses of these 
works are presented to show the degree of 
difficulty likely to be encountered in per- 
formance. A study of the range of each 
vocal line, basic rhythmic pattern, most 
difficult rhythmic pattern, melodic and har- 
monic difficulty, virtuosity, and tessitura is 
made for each chorus of the thirty-six works 
taken into consideration. Where they are 
deemed helpful, additional statements are 
made under the heading “Comment.” Most 
of the music is within the performing limita- 
tions of a college group, and many choruses 
from these works are suitable for a secon- 
dary-school choir. 

In the findings of the study and the eval- 
uation of the choruses, choral conductors 
may find information of value to them in 
choosing materials for their groups to per- 
form. All vocal, solo, and instrumental 
numbers from each work are presented, 
though only the choruses have been studied. 
Performance of the complete works from 
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which these are taken would be a most 
worth-while undertaking for any choral 
group, and it is hoped that presentation of 
this material may stimulate such ventures by 
secondary schools and colleges in particular. 

The oratorios, masses, and cantatas chosen 
for consideration are accepted as outstand- 
ing choral literature. It is not the purpose 
of this study to present a complete account 
of such works, but some of the better and 
most popular ones are discussed. 

The criteria used for study and the means 
used in attaining the results must be under- 
stood in order to interpret correctly the 
presentation of material. These problems are 
considered in Part Two of the study. 

Appendix A. indicates the availability of 
the materials studied. Included in it is a 
list of the complete works and the choral 
excerpts from them which are available as 
separate publications. The name of the pub- 
lisher follows each complete work or sepa- 
rate chorus. 

Appendix B lists available recordings of 
the material. Excerpts for chorus are in- 
cluded as well as complete recordings. The 
album or record number and the name of 
the recording company follow each entry. 


C. WALTER STONE. Some Considerations 
Regarding Television and Adult Edu- 
cation.* 


This is a pilot study. Its purpose is to 
consider television as a potential aid in or- 
ganized adult education. The report brings 
together information regarding television 
and education, and tries to interpret findings 
in terms meaningful to those who may share 
administrative responsibility for production 
or use of telecasts to implement adult learn- 
ing. 

In addition to reviewing the pertinent 
literature, the author obtained from TV sta- 
tions located in many parts of the United 
States information concerning special experi- 
ments and television programs of educa- 
tional interest to adults. Because of the 
importance of establishing a critical, selec- 
tive approach to the medium, measures for 


pre-testing television programs from the 
viewpoint of adult education were de- 
veloped and refined during a four-month 
period of laboratory analysis of telecasts 
received regularly in the New York City 
area. 

It is clear from the study that television is 
not likely to prove an important factor in 
organized adult education for many years, 
Thus far, no way has been found to recon- 
cile the commercial need for attracting 
maximum viewing with fundamental adult 
needs for information and cultural enrich- 
ment. 

Many public schools, museums, libraries, 
and other community agencies have under- 
taken to use television for a variety of edu- 
cational purposes. The Navy is expanding 
its experimental program of special techni- 
cal training via television. But the main con- 
cern of educators is with the values of tele- 
vision as a means of publicity and of building 
favorable public relations. 

Commercial television has demonstrated 
willingness and ability to do three things: 
to assist in the dev elopment of popular in- 
formal television programs for extending the 
work of the _ universities, colleges, art 
museums, churches, and similar institutions; 
to produce significant telecasts of a docu- 
mentary nature; and to televise some of the 
more important political and social events 
of the day. These educational services will 
probably gain in quality and become more 
extensive in scope during the coming years. 

Measures used for qualitative evaluation 
of telecasts as aids to adult education should 
be basically the same as those applied to 
other media. Exceptions would be those 
which highlight special technical features. 

The contributions which television offers 
adult education can be realized best through 
a program of audience building and re- 
search; and also through the use of tele- 
casts primarily to provide general informa- 
tion and cultural reference materials which 
may be evaluated and interpreted by adult 
groups in terms of their current concerns. 
The future educational significance of the 
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medium for adults depends upon success- 
ful development of such activities now. 


Homer T. Knicut. Respect for Per- 
sonality in a Human Relations Pro- 
gram.” 


It is the problem of this study to re-ex- 
amine the concept of respect for personality 
as it is involved in group participation. This 
re-examination is done in relation to a 
school-community human relations project 
in which the writer served as consultant for 
a period of one year. The Socratic dialogue 
is used in an effort to recapture and com- 
municate more fully the creative interaction 
which serves as the experimental foundation 
for the study. 

Human nature is learned. Selfhood is a 
social emergent. The individual becomes 
an adequate self only when he develops good 
communication within a group. This com- 
munication is viewed as both end and means. 
As end, it is the experience of sharing which 
is highly satisfying to the persons involved. 
As means, it makes interpersonal and inter- 
group cooperation possible. 

Human personality cannot be confined to 
any intellectual formulation without being 
unduly restricted. 

The selection of values and methods is 
itself a function of conditions of group 
participation. Any reconstruction of these 
group relationships should include oppor- 
tunities for participation which incorporate 
the old and familiar ways of working. 

Leadership focuses on the necessity for 
mutuality of continuous responsibility. In 
the making of policies it involves all group 
members who are affected by the conse- 
quences of these policies. Group member- 
ship roles as well as leadership roles must 
be learned. 

A primary responsibility of leaders is to 
devise kinds of participation which will 
make this learning possible. Ego involve- 
ment, viewed as an attitude relationship, 
is a necessary condition for goal-centered 
participation. In the process of cooperative 
deliberation on problems and purposes, each 


individual tends to develop a personal stake 
in the program. In many cases this personal 
attachment opposes established ego involve- 
ments. Actual face-to-face working situa- 
tions help to sustain the individual until he 
can reorganize his field of perception and 
make a place for a more genuine ego in- 
volvement in the new program. 

Finally, spontaneity sharpens the growing 
edge of social participation. Institutional 
stereotypes are sources of both repression 
and release. Without adequate spontaneity 
they tend to repress personality. Any con- 
ditions or controls which serve to release 
human personality do in that instance make 
spontaneity unnecessary and i inoperative. But 
in the dynamic nature of participation, new 
needs and new problems emerge. New con- 
trols must then be developed for their solu- 
tion. The need for spontaneity «s a con- 
dition for more fruitful participation enters 
at this point of emergence. 


HeRMAN FREDERICK SCHOLL. The Sing- 
ing Way to Learn to Play Clarinet.* 


This project is an attempt to provide for 
beginning clarinet students a book which 
accords with modern concepts of education. 
The philosophy upon which this book is 
based requires that the learner shall en- 
counter only meaningful whole experiences 
in the process of learning. 

The book consists of twenty-seven units, 
most of which present new problems which 
are clarified by appropriate music and ac- 
tivities. Learning to sing a rote piece which 
contains the problems of each unit is the 
first in a series of steps culminating in read- 
ing mastery. The transfer of learning from 
singing to playing takes place through the 
process of singing the fingering of the rote 
piece while simultaneously moving the ap- 
propriate fingers on the instrument. This 
enables the student to have the experience 
of playing the clarinet without recourse to 
the printed page. Second, the rote piece is 
written on the blackboard for observation, 
so as to give a picture of the performed 
melody. The third step, guided reading, 
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presents music which the student is able to 
play with some guidance. The fourth step, 
ear-training drill, attempts to lay a founda- 
tion for aural grasp, a capacity essential to 
efficient reading. The fifth step is technical 
drill, which is always intimately related to 
the musical problems of each unit. The 
sixth step, independent reading, consists of 
four pieces in each unit. The child should 
be able to play these with a minimum of aid. 
The rapid reading section contains longer 
pieces which synthesize the problems of the 
various units. 

The student who completes this book will 
acquire a foundation for musicianship 
through the process of musical growth. He 
will discover the entire practical range of 
the instrument, he will learn many basic 
rhythms, and will gain many musical in- 
sights. The student will learn to read music 
in less time by the use of rote and through 
the emphasis on reading whole phrases. 
Opportunity is provided for the integration 
of music with other subjects and areas such 
as art, poetry, social studies, and the home 
and school. Several units provide oppor- 
tunities for the child to use his creative abil- 
ity in composing poetry and music. Attrac- 
tive illustrations enliven the book, and two 
appendices provide lists of books and re- 
cordings which will add to the child’s back- 
ground of knowledge and appreciation. As 
this description suggests, the book is much 
more than a mere set of instructions on how 
to play the clarinet. Its scope is as broad as 
the imagination and initiative of the teacher 
can make it, and, ideally, it can be used by 
the clarinet student as a key to the riches 
of musical culture and enjoyment. 


NorMan P. Muititer. A_ Professional 
Curriculum for Major and Minor Stu- 
dents in Recreation at the University 
of California at Los Angeles.* 


This project proposes a revision of the 
existing curriculum for the preparation of 
recreation leaders at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

Study of the history and development of 


recreation in the United States, and in Cali- 
fornia especially, reveals the need for pro- 
fessionally trained leaders. Responsibility 
for the preparation of such leaders logically 
rests with colleges and universities. The 
University of California at Los Angeles is 
one of the institutions assuming this responsi- 
bility. As a basis for evaluating the pro- 
fessional preparation in recreation currently 
provided by the University, the writer 
gathered material and data from several 
sources: a survey of pertinent literature; 
interviews, correspondence, and other con- 
tacts with recreation leaders and administra- 
tors; personal experience as an instructor at 
the University; and membership on the 
Recreation Committee of the University. An 
analysis of the material and data gathered 
is presented within the framework of five 
basic problems: (1) Upon what concept or 
philosophy of recreation should a curricu- 
lum be based that would be consistent with 
the place of recreation in modern living 
today and also related to the increasing de- 
mand for professional leadership? (2) What 
is the extent of need for leadership in Cali- 
fornia? (3) What type of leadership should 
the University of California at Los Angeles 
prepare? (4) What competencies are de- 
sired of such leadership? (5) What changes 
and additions are necessary in the exist- 
ing curriculum to accomplish 3 and 4 
above? 

In terms of a long-range view of leader- 
ship requirements in California, of cur- 
ricular resources available, and of the extent 
of training offered by other institutions, the 
curriculum’s center of emphasis should be 
at the level of recreation director—the 
person in charge of the program of activities 
at an individual playground or center, with 
particular focus upon community recrea- 
tion. 

The development of all the competencies 
desirable for recreation directors to possess 
is improbable within the sphere of a four- 
year undergraduate curriculum. Minimum 
levels of achievement are necessary. Gen- 
eral knowledge, understanding, and appreci- 
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ation of the nine areas of recreation pre- 
sented, with one basic skill in each and an 
outstanding skill in at least two of these 
areas, should be required. 

To increase the opportunities available for 
developing desirable competencies and to 
make wider use of campus and community 
resources, the reorganization and reorienta- 
tion of several existing courses, and the 
addition of three new courses are proposed. 
This action is directed particularly toward 
those courses which contain field and 
laboratory experiences. 

Six areas of specialization are suggested for 
recreation majors: education, sociology, ad- 
ministration, physical education (men), re- 
lated arts (women), and_ bio-physical 
sciences. 

A minor curriculum in recreation is pro- 
posed for those students from other de- 
partments of the University who need or 
desire preparation in this area. These de- 
partments include physical education, the- 
ater arts, art, music, education, and soci- 
ology. 

Suggested directions for the proposed cur- 
riculum through formulation of immediate, 
three-year, and five-year plans include: de- 
veloping a University Camp; acquiring 
needed staff; increasing course offerings; 
offering graduate study and related re- 
search, working to secure state certification 
of recreation personnel; instituting a guid- 
ance program for recreation students; and 
assisting in the campus recreation program. 


MatrHew JoHN Brennan. A Historical 
Investigation of Teaching Concerned 
with the Effects of Alcohol upon the 
Human Body.* 


The purpose of this study was to trace 
possible connections between misconcep- 
tions which appear in modern textbooks re- 
garding the physiological effects of alcohol 
on the human body, and earlier teachings 
represented in the literature since 1800. It 
also attempted to determine the possible ef- 
fect which legislation making instruction re- 
garding alcohol compulsory in the nation’s 
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schools may have had in influencing the 
interaction of propaganda and fact which 
has characterized the whole history of this 
kind of education. 

In the accomplishment of these purposes 
an examination of all available alcohol lit- 
erature published since 1800 was conducted. 
The period from 1800 to 1949 was some- 
what arbitrarily divided into five subperiods, 
which were then analyzed. In this analysis 
it was possible to investigate the interaction 
of propaganda and fact, and the effects of 
this interaction on modern instruction, as 
well as to examine the influence of legisla- 
tion upon school programs, and especially 
upon the subsciences of physiology and gen- 
eral biology. 

Two forces were shown to be responsible 
for the appearance of erroneous teachings 
regarding the effects of alcohol: the early 
temperance reform societies which con- 
trolled alcohol literature during the first 75 
years of the nineteenth century; and the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
whose efforts resulted in nation-wide legis- 
lation which required teaching the effects 
of alcohol in the public schools of the 
United States, using WCTU-indorsed text- 
books and courses of study. Mounting op- 
position among teachers and scientists to this 
WCTU type of instruction led to the elimi- 
nation of the once popular physiology 
course from school curricula. Despite re- 
cent investigations which have done a great 
deal to eliminate most of the commonly 
held misconceptions regarding the effects 
of alcohol, many errors of WCTU origin 
are present in our modern textbooks. It also 
was shown that there has been little evident 
time lag between research and the appear- 
ance of newly discovered facts concerning 
alcohol. Yet each side in the alcohol con- 
troversy has had its own interpretations of 
these facts, and many inaccuracies have 
persisted in textbooks. 

Implications for future educational policy 
are, first of all, that the efforts of pressure 
groups to dictate educational policy should 
be resisted. Instruction should be confined 
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to the presentation of facts as they are re- 
vealed by scientific research, and to inter- 
pretations and value judgments which are 
consistent with the facts. It is believed that 
alcohol education should have a place in 
the program for the education of youth, 
but that it should be alcohol education 
rather than alcohol propaganda. 


James Newton Witson. A Handbook 
on the Political Geography of the 
Orient.* 


The purpose of this handbook of map ex- 
ercises is to provide the inexperienced stu- 
dent with a foundation of facts and skills 
upon which an understanding of Asia’s 
political geography can be built. The visual 
and manual approach suggested here is a 
learning tool for limited and specific pur- 
poses—to overcome shortcomings in factual 
background and reading skill which make 
the conventional geography textbook all but 
unintelligible to the average student. 

The exercises contained in the handbook 
grew out of an experiment in teaching the 
political geography of Asia during the past 
three years. During this period of practical 
work with students, a large amount of ma- 
terial was evaluated and several tentative ex- 
perimental approaches were tested and 
abandoned. The exercises were developed 
as the need for them arose in actual class 
work. The first and last deal with Asia as 
a whole. Three, four, or five are devoted to 
China, India-Pakistan, the U.S.S.R., and Ja- 
pan, respectively. One each has been as- 
signed to Korea, Manchuria, Indonesia, and 
the Philippines. All the remaining states of 
Asia are grouped into two exercises. The 
emphasis on some areas was determined by 
their relevance to the course work. The 
maps themselves, as well as the data and 
procedures followed in each exercise, were 
developed in their present simple form to 
avoid unnecessary “busy work” and the 
confusion that results from using cluttered 
and overcrowded work materials. 

Maps are devices for clear, efficient vis- 
ualization of knowledge. They organize ge- 


ographic data into patterns which help the 
student understand causal relationships. This 
is an important goal of the social science of 
geography. 

The cartographic exercises in this hand- 
book are designed to help the student or- 
ganize his factual knowledge. They also 
develop familiarity with essential aids to 
geographic study. Finally, by employing 
maps and map problems, they develop skill 
in understanding and using map symbols, as 
well as in guiding factual and interpretive 
learning along desired lines. 


Eitena Discepoto Gatt. The Adult 
Education Program at Goldwater Me- 
morial Hospital.* 


This report describes the educational ac- 
tivities of adult patients suffering from 
chronic diseases at Goldwater Memorial 
Hospital on Welfare Island, New York. 
The program was started as a volunteer 
service in November, 1942, as a result of a 
survey which revealed that there were 250 
patients, between the ages of twenty-one 
and thirty-five, who were interested in fur- 
ther education. 

Meetings were held each Friday evening 
in a large basement room of one of the hos- 
pital buildings. The attendance at the gath- 
erings ranged from 30 to 300 persons, de- 
pending on the type of program offered. A 
patient-centered program was carried on so 
that the varied educational needs and in- 
tellectual drives of such a heterogeneous 
group could be satisfied. Besides class work, 
individual work was done with bedfast pa- 
tients on the wards. Lectures, forums, origi- 
nal plays, amateur night programs, educa- 
tional and recreational movies, class re- 
unions, exhibits, and entertainments were 
methods used to offer challenging oppor- 
tunities for getting together. From these 
gatherings the student executive committee, 
class officers, and groups of patients were 
chosen to carry on the program by formu- 
lating policies, recording minutes, circulat- 
ing notices, writing material for a pamph- 
let as yet unpublished, and carrying on cor- 
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respondence with more than 150 outside 
agencies and individuals who contributed 
to the program. 

Data taken from the medical-social case 
histories of the 400 patients who have par- 
ticipated in the program during the past 
seven years revealed the types of illnesses, 
diagnoses, prognoses, educational and occu- 
pational backgrounds, and other pertinent 
information needed to carry on the program 
effectively. They also revealed that the 
needs of patients in a hospital for chronic 
diseases are the same as the needs of the nor- 
mal individual. Despite severe physical dis- 
ability, mental health is often maintained. 
Patients were helped toward better recovery 
by employing the mind as well as the body 
in the process of rehabilitation. The survey 
also revealed the lack of responsibility as- 
sumed by educators in the past for this large 
group of people who are segregated be- 
cause of dynamic physical disorders. 

A more effective educational program 
could be carried on if the Department of 
Hospitals would establish an educational de- 
partment within the hospital. This depart- 
ment should be staffed by a faculty core 
including a director, assistant director, 
psychologist, vocational guidance counselor, 
college instructor, and two high school 
teachers, assisted by a clerk and about 50 
college students and volunteers. Such.a pro- 
gram would cost approximately $50,000 a 
year for salaries and the necessary equip- 
ment, and would require a classroom, audi- 
torium, club room, and executive offices. 


Howarpv A. Horson. A Study of Bas- 
ketball Shooting in College Basketball 
Games, Basketball Scouting.* 


Basketball is America’s most popular in- 
door game. Possibly its growth has been too 
rapid to permit adequate study and analysis 
of the game. This project is offered in the 
hope that its findings will be of value to 
coaches, players, officials, sports writers, and 
spectators according to their respective in- 
terests and needs. 

Basketball scouting involves a complete 


analysis of the individual and team perform- 
ance of both participating teams. Objec- 
tively, it attempts to include all measurable 
factors observed during the course of a 
game, such as field goal attempts and baskets 
from various areas, free throw attempts and 
baskets, losses of ball, and ball recoveries of 
various kinds. Subjectively, scouting should 
cover team offense and team defense, all 
types of plays and formations, rebound or- 
ganization, team personnel, and similar fac- 
tors. The subject of basket shooting consti- 
tutes a major part of the study. An effort is 
made to establish shooting averages similar 
to batting averages in baseball. Certain styles 
of shooting are also studied. 

Shooting performance and other objective 
findings are given for first and second 
halves, winning and losing teams, home and 
visiting teams, major and minor games, and 
scrimmages. The data for the study are 
taken from scout reports on 403 college 
basketball games played over an eleven-year 
period. Trained observers, carefully super- 
vised, recorded the findings during each 
game. Examples of complete scout reports, 
and sample charts, forms, and graphs are 
given. Proper methods of scouting are de- 
scribed in detail. 

Basketball is a comparatively new game 
and changes in rules are frequent. The data 
from this study indicate, among other con- 
clusions, that three major rule changes 
would improve the game. First, an area 
method of scoring, in which baskets made 
in areas farther from the basket would be 
worth more points, is suggested. A second 
recommendation is that all free throws count 
two points, as the penalty for the personal 
foul does not appear to be severe enough. 
Third, a part of the study on the tall man 
in basketball indicates that a rule change in- 
creasing the restricted area for the offensive 
player may be advisable. 

An improved summary and a score book 
for sports writers and scorekeepers are of- 
fered. Suggestions that will help the player 
analyze his game and aids for official and 
spectator in watching the game are given. 
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A complete, annotated bibliography of 
books on basketball and a glossary of bas- 
ketball terms are included in an effort to 
promote better understanding of the game. 


IsaBeEL M. Nacert. Modern Dance: An 
Explanation of Its Educational Func- 
tions.* 


This study is designed to explain modern 
dance as an art, as a physical, creative, and 
group activity, and as a potential educative 
force. It proposes to clarify the meaning 
of modern dance, to explain the contribu- 
tions to be made through this activity as an 
integral part of the curriculum, and to sug- 
gest means by which these contributions 
can be made. 

The background of modern dance is re- 
viewed to show the influence of the dance 
of the past on the dance of today. Since 
modern dance is made up of designed move- 
ment, the sources of movement, kinds of 
movement, and factors influencing move- 
ment, both natural and dance, are explained 
in detail. The relation of modern dance to 
music is indicated, and the use of rhythm 
and musical forms in creating dances is de- 
scribed. Relationships existing between 
modern dance and certain other arts in 
modern form are discussed, as well as the 
practical application of this knowledge. 

Means are suggested whereby individuals 
can be furnished with the material for 
dance composition and body training, and 
teaching suggestions and ways of stimu- 
lating and developing the creative efforts 
of the students are offered. The steps by 
which the student can be led from simple 
beginnings in creative work to complete 
dance composition are explained in detail 
and in logical progression. Since modern 
dance is an art activity and hence creative, 
no hard and fast rules should be made. The 
instructor needs to be imaginative in select- 
ing material and in guiding and stimulating 
the activity. 


The purposes of dance presentations, how 
these are developed, and the concomitant 
factors entering into a dance presentation 
are given in full. A means of evaluation is 
also suggested. 

In presenting a plan for a program of 
modern dance in education, this study does 
not contend that dance is a panacea for all 
ills, or that it is the only means possible of 
attaining the desired results. To claim that 
any one activity holds all of the answers 
would be absurd and illogical. The study 
shows that in a program of modern dance 
there are many potential educative forces, 
It outlines the unique contributions that can 
be made by this activity to the total growth 
and development of the individual, with- 
out losing sight of the fact that modem 
dance is but one facet of the educational 
problem. 

This study is explanatory. The teaching 
suggestions are offered only as an approach 
which is generally applicable. Unless mod- 
ern dance is taught as a creative activity for 
the development of personalities, and not 
merely as a subject per se, many of its con- 
tributions and integrating factors will be 
lost. Moreover, unless it is included as an 
integral part of the curriculum, its inher- 
ent educational factors cannot be fully 
realized. 

One of the means whereby these contribu- 
tions can be made more effective is the or- 
ganization of the arts into a general arts 
program. In this way each individual may 
have an opportunity to experience creative 
activity in many different art mediums and 
thus may obtain many outlets for self-expres- 
sion. From this might come the desire to de- 
velop further one art as a vocation; to use 
some art activity as a leisure time occupation; 
to understand and appreciate more fully all 
of the arts; or to help raise cultural stand- 
ards. This in turn would lead to more ef- 
fective individual living, and would further 
the cultural growth of the nation. 
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Office of the President 


A single world-teacher organization, the 
World Confederation of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, was formed in Paris during Decem- 
ber, President William F. Russell announced 
recently. Three teacher groups, the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession, 
the International Federation of Teacher As- 
sociations and the International Federation 
of Professors in Secondary Schools, will 


| unite to form the confederation, and it is ex- 


pected that three million teachers from 55 
countries will become members. The new 
organization will foster education directed 
toward international understanding and 
goodwill and the safeguarding of peace and 
freedom, Dr. Russell stated. It will aim to 
improve teaching methods, educational or- 
ganization and the academic and profes- 
sional training of teachers. Dr. Russell, as 
president of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, was one of the lead- 
ing American spokesmen for the formation 
of the unit. 


Durinc February, Dean Hollis L. Caswell 
presented a portrait of President Russell to 
Teachers College on behalf of the Policy, 
Program, and Budget Committee of the Col- 
lege. Acceptance was made for the College 
and the board of trustees by Arthur W. 
Page, vice-chairman of the board. The por- 
trait was hung in the main entrance to Rus- 


_ sell Hall, opposite a portrait of Dr. James 





E. Russell, late dean emeritus of the College 
and father of Dr. Russell. 


Turee faculty appointments and nine pro- 
motions, to take effect July 1, have been 
announced by President Russell. Dr. Wil- 
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liam S. Vincent was appointed professor of 
education, and Dr. Lorne H. Wollatt and 
Miss Helen G, Schwarz, assistant professors 
of education. 

Dr. Robert King Hall was promoted from 
associate professor to professor of educa- 
tion, and Dr. Jane D. Zimmerman, from as- 
sociate professor to professor of speech. 

The following assistant professors also 
received promotions: Dr. E. Patricia Hag- 
man to associate professor of health and 
physical education; Dr. Ernest E. Harris to 
associate professor of music education; Dr. 
John L. Hutchinson to associate professor 
of education; Dr. Edwin Paul Kozelka to 
associate professor of speech; Dr. John L. 
Rowe to associate professor of education, 
and Mrs. Emma D. Sheehy to associate pro- 
fessor of education. 

Dr. Charles Leonhard was promoted from 
instructor in music and music education to 
assistant professor of music education. 


Office of the Provost 


Provost Milton C. Del Manzo has an- 
nounced the 1950-51 winners of Teachers 
College competitive fellowships and scholar- 
ships. Awards totaling $13,200 went to 23 
students from 13 states, the Union of South 
Africa, and Puerto Rico. 


Work in the microfilming of student rec- 
ords is under way at the College, Provost 
Del Manzo has announced. Records of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School and New 
College have already been filmed, and other 
Teachers College records are in the process 
now. By using this method the College will 
be able to insure permanent, usable records 
as well as reduce storage space. 
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Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


From March 22 to 25 Professor Clarence 
Linton presided as chairman of the Confer- 
ence on International Educational Ex- 
changes in Chicago. The conference was 
called by the National Association of For- 
eign Student Advisers, of which Professor 
Linton is president. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Tue Department will introduce several in- 
novations in its teaching program and re- 
quirements for degrees beginning with the 
1950-51 Winter Session. Work will be or- 
ganized in terms of several areas of speciali- 
zation, including educational psychology, 
developmental psychology, social psychol- 
ogy, remedial reading in the elementary 
school, and educational measurement and 
evaluation. Staff members will serve as ex- 
pert advisers for each of these areas, and 
special requirements for the Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees will be set up. Other 
areas, such as those including programs for 
clinical and school psychologists, will re- 
main in the Department of Guidance. Statis- 
tics and methods of research will become 
special service areas for the entire institu- 
tion and will not be subordinate to psychol- 
ogy. 

The program of courses will also be 
changed in several respects. Provisions will 
be made for more adequate work in each 
area of specialization at the post-Master’s 
level and for more adequate training for 
doctoral candidates. A new type of course 
for advanced students will be instituted in 
which advanced students will select topics 
to be treated and experiences to be pro- 
vided and will invite staff members to par- 
ticipate in ways suggested by the students. 


Activities in this course will be expanded 


to provide advanced doctoral students with | 


experience in a variety of activities involved 
in college teaching, such as making of syllabi 
for courses, surveying fields of research, 
and preparing and delivering lectures. 
Another innovation that may be adopted 
is a student-conducted seminar and proj- 
ect conference at which candidates will re- 
ceive student suggestions and criticism prior 
to appearing before the faculty seminar. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Tue newly formed School Board Institute 
held a series of five monthly meetings dur- 
ing the Spring Session to seek solutions to 
five critical and representative school-board 
problems suggested to the Institute coordi- 
nators, Professors Willard S. Elsbree and 
Daniel R. Davies, by several hundred boards 
of education in the New York area. These 
basic problems were: school and community 
relations; financing our public school pro- 
gram; school boards and their building 
problems; the school board looks at the 
educational program, and the school board 
and the teaching staff. The Institute is made 
up of 50 boards of education from the New 
York area, and monthly meetings were at- 
tended by approximately 200 persons. 


Proressor Elsbree was recently appointed 
adviser to the Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, U.S. Office of Edu- 


cation. 
GUIDANCE 


McGrt University, Montreal, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr. John J. O. 
Moore, associate in guidance and executive 
office of the Guidance Laboratory during 
Professor Lloyd-Jones’ leave of absence, as 
professor and director of the university’s 
School of Social Work. 
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Division III 
Instruction 


Tue direction of the Division of Instruction 
was taken over by Professor Ralph R. Fields 
at the beginning of the spring term. Pro- 
fessor Fields previously served as executive 
officer of the Division, and succeeded Dean 
Hollis L. Caswell, who had held the post 
since 1938. 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Tuirty professors of education and other 
educational leaders from colleges and uni- 
versities in 14 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia met at Teachers College in March 
under the sponsorship of the Department. 
The conference, held to discuss current 
problems in curriculum and _ supervision, 
was planned by Professors Gordon Mac- 
kenzie, Paul Witt, William B. Featherstone, 
and Marcella Lawler. 

Another March conference sponsored 
and directed by Teachers College was held 
to consider teaching and administrative 
personnel needs of junior colleges in the 
United States. Under the chairmanship of 
Professor Fields, the conference was at- 
tended by presidents, deans, faculty mem- 
bers and administrative officials of junior 
colleges throughout the country. Twenty- 
five faculty members and five students at 
Teachers College participated in the con- 
ference. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


A new course in the production and dis- 
tribution of electric power will be given 
by the Department in July. The course was 
made possible by a grant of $11,000 to the 
College from the Edison Electric Institute, 
a research group maintained by 200 public 
utility firms in the United States, and will 
give 30 “strategic” teachers in the country 
a thorough understanding of power as the 
basis of technology. In voting the grant, 


which will provide scholarships ranging 
from $175 to $400, the Institute stated that 
its company presidents will make it possible 
for students to see power installations and 
utilization on field trips. Leaders in indus- 
try operations were promised as speakers. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


A modernized version of Everyman, the 
classic fifteenth-century English morality 
play, was presented by the Drama Work- 
shop on March 29, 30, and 31 in celebration 
of International Theatre Month. The adap- 
tation was written in contemporary lan- 
guage, with sets and costumes providing a 
1950 interpretation of the play. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Ir is expected that the Department will be 
transferred from the fifth floor of Dodge 
Hall to the fourth and fifth floors of the 
Horace Mann Building by next fall. Con- 
struction was begun in Horace Mann Feb- 
ruary 1, to provide 25 sound-proofed and 
air-conditioned practice rooms, four large 
multiple piano classrooms, an instrument 
studio for use by band and orchestra, a 
choral studio room, a music library, and 
three music studios. The operation will cost 
$319,750, according to Dr. Thad L. Hun- 
gate, College controller. 


Teacuers College was well represented at 
the Music Educators National Conference 
in St. Louis, March 18 to 23. A number of 
members of the Department were active 
in general and special sessions. A highlight 
of the conference was the Teachers Col- 
lege Alumni Luncheon on March 21, which 
was attended by about two hundred and 
twenty alumni and friends of the College. 
The Teachers College Choir presented sev- 
eral numbers at the luncheon and also en- 
tertained at a Founder’s Day Breakfast and 
a general session. Professor James L. Mur- 
sell addressed the general session on March 
23. 
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Nursing Education 


On March 23, the Division held a confer- 
ence to discuss the expansion of the pro- 
gram preparing graduate nurses for posi- 
tions of nursing service administration in 
hospitals. Participants included representa- 
tives from several divisions of Teachers Col- 
lege, several schools in Columbia University, 
and from community health agencies. Con- 
sideration was given to a report of an ex- 
periment under way at Morrisania Hospital 
by College research assistants in coopera- 
tion with the New York City Department of 
Hospitals. This experiment is concerned 
with a plan for applying principles of team 
organization to the administration of nurs- 
ing service in hospital wards. The results 
appeared to justify expanding the experi- 
ment to encompass an entire hospital, and 
possibly using such a hospital for a train- 
ing laboratory to provide concurrent ex- 
perience for students at Teachers College 
preparing for nursing service administra- 
tion positions. The group discussed plans for 
an internship program in the field that 
would provide an extended period of super- 
vised practice. Possible sources of support 
were considered for continuing the re- 
search in nursing function, the establish- 
ment of the demonstration center, and the 
development of the educational program in 
nursing service administration, including 
financial aid for students during the intern- 
ship period. 


Horace Mann-—Lincoln 
Institute of School 
Experimentation 


Prans have been made for a leadership 
group training workshop to be held early 
in June for secondary school principals and 
coordinators in Denver, Colo. A number of 
Institute members will take part in the 
workshop. 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


Ow April 3 a field observation program, 
utilizing 800 staff members from the cen- 
tral schools and nearby universities and col- 
leges in New York State, was initiated. The 
work started in a meeting at Bath, N. Y,, 
under the direction of members of the In- 
stitute. 


Advanced School of Education 


On February 1 Professor Ralph B. Spence 
assumed the title of executive officer of the 
Advanced School, succeeding Professor Ed- 
ward S. Evenden. Professor Evenden has 
been on leave pending his retirement July 
1, 1950, when he will become a professor 
emeritus of education. He will teach three 
courses during this year’s Summer Session. 


Horace Mann School for Boys 


A Horace Mann Dinner was held on May 
22 in honor of Professor Charles C. Tilling- 
hast, who is retiring in June after 30 years 
as principal of Horace Mann School for 
Boys. The dinner took place in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Arlton, Dean L. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
music, Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, Wash. 


Arant, Joan Russell (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
music, Collin County, McKinney, Tex. 


Asfahl, William D. (Ed.D. 1944), special 
consultant, State Department of Education, 
Denver, Colo. 


* Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any stu- 
dent in the allied schools of Columbia University who 
has carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 
registration. 
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Berggren, John R. (A.M. 1948), assistant pro- 
fessor of music, Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, S. D. 


Forsyth, Eleanor N. (A.M. 1931), clerical 
supervisor, United Service for New Americans, 
New York, N. Y. 


Frost, Dorothy M. (A.M. 1948), assistant di- 
rector, Joint Council on Economic Education, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gesner, F. Pauline (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
science, Long Island Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gillen, Paul B. (Ph.D. 1948), senior associate, 
Cresap, McCormick & Paget, New York, N. Y. 


Hirshfield, George (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
English, High School, Peoria, Ill. 


Johnson, Herbert E., Jr. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of science and mathematics, Junior High School, 
Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


Johnson, Theodore D. (A.M. 1950), teacher 


of science and biology, High School, Tenafly, 
N. J. 


Jones, Bernice Elinor (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
music, City Schools, Riverside, Calif. 


Kiell, Norman T. (Ed.D. 1949), instructor in 
psychology, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Knox, Carolyn May (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
science and social studies, Rockwood Park 
School, Boston, Mass. 


Limenfeld, Evelyn (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
commercial education, High School, Fort Lee, 
N. J. 


Lissandrello, Eugene, teacher of art, Grover 
Cleveland Junior High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Lyons, Margaret A. (A.M. 1940), assistant 
professor of elementary education, State Teach- 
ers College, Oswego, N. Y. 


Matthes, Richard O. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in science and mathematics, Jersey Preparatory 
School, Jersey City, N. J. 


Mazziotta, John B., teacher of science and 
football coach, A. B. Davis High School, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


Moak, Frances Lamkin, head librarian, State 
Teachers College, Livingston, Ala. 


Moore, Hilda M. (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
art, High School, Irvington, N. J. 
Morphet, Edgar L. (Ph.D. 1927), professor 


of education, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif 


Moss, Theodore C. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
social studies, Junior-Senior High School, Free- 
port, N. Y. 


Neal, William H. (A.M. 1950), director of 
admissions, Pace Institute, New York, N. Y. 


Oberkrieser, Jose a J. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of science, Central School, Orchard Park, N. Y. 


Powell, Annie Mae, dean of students, State 
Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 


Price, Robert Vincent (A.M. 1947), assistant 
professor of mathematics, Brenau College, 
Gainesville, Ga. 


Raffman, Relly (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
music, Southwest Missouri State College, Spring- 
field, Mo. 


Richardson, Herman H. (A.M. 1934), super- 
intendent of schools, Public Schools, Sharon, 
Mass. 


Stone, Sarah (A.M. 1946), teacher of home 
economics, Public School No. 161, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Stringfield, Emily W. (A.M. 1950), public 
health staff nurse, San Mateo County Depart- 


ment of Health and Welfare, Redwood City, 
Calif. 


Taylor, Edward H. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
common branches, Public School No. 90, New 
York, N. Y. 


Tedesco, Patrick (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
fifth grade, Essex Grammar School, Essex, Conn. 


Teeter, Alma Clouse (M.S. 1946), assistant 
dietitian, Margaret Hague Hospital, Jersey City, 
N. J. 


Thomas, Grace Marion, teacher of English, 
High School, Manasquan, N. J. 


Travers, Robert M. W. (Ph.D. 1942), asso- 
ciate professor of education, City College of the 
City of New York, New York, N. Y. 


Walter, Raymond L. (Ed.D. 1947), educa- 
tional consultant, Air University, Craig Air 
Force Base, Ala. 


Wasko, Mary J., teacher of English and com- 
mercial education, Central School, Leonards- 
ville, N. Y. 


Wilson, Robert J. (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
social studies and accounting, State Teachers 
College, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Yeshion, Hannah (A.M. 1949), group teacher, 
Bronx River Child Care Center, Bronx, N. Y. 
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Alumni Activities 











Time-Life, Inc., seems to be taking note of 
Teachers College alumni. In the first few 
months of 1950, two Teachers College faces 
appeared on its magazine covers. 

KENNETH OBERHOLTZER (Ph.D. 1937) was 
Time’s “cover” personality on the February 
20 issue. Dr. Oberholtzer is superintendent 
of schools in Denver. Time described his 
educational philosophy as “somewhere in 
between” the philosophies of John Dewey, 
William H. Kilpatrick, and William C. Bag- 
ley. In its article the magazine quoted Bag- 
ley’s old watchword, “I'd rather be right 
than Progressive.” 

Epwarp JouHn Stevens, Jr. (A.M. 1944) 
made Life’s cover a month later, on March 
20. His photograph was used to point up a 
story on leading young American artists, and 
his painting, “The Chinese Swan,” was re- 
produced in color on an inside page. In a bio- 
graphical note, Life commented that Mr. 
Stevens has had “phenomenal artistic suc- 
cess,” considering his youth. He lives in 
Jersey City, N. J., teaches part-time in New- 
ark, and has had seven one-man exhibitions 
in New York since 1944, “all sellouts.” 


Tue newly-organized Statistical Service of 
UNESCO is headed by B. A. Liu (Ph.D. 
1944). Dr. Liu took office on April1. For the 
past two years he has been senior statistician 
in the United Nations statistical office at 
Lake Success. While in that position, he 
edited the first edition of the United Nations 
Demographic Yearbook, the initial com- 
pilation ever made of population and vital 
statistics relating to all the countries of the 
world. 


On January 30 Joun L. Prveavtt, Jr. (Prof. 
Dip. 1949) gave a radio address on the Col- 
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lege Hour, Radio Station KYSM (Northwest 
Network), on “America at Mid-Century: 
The Economic Scene” Mr. Pineault is an 
instructor in business education at the State 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. 


Davin A. WertHemm (A.M. 1933) was re- 
cently honored at a luncheon of the Hebrew 
Teachers’ Union, New York, on the occa- 
sion of his retirement as executive secretary 
of the Union after 13 years of service. Mr. 
Wertheim holds the position of director of 
the Educators’ Council for the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund. 


Tue new title of Diana De Benepetro, for- 
mer student, is Medical-Surgical Supervi- 
sor at Englewood Hospital, Englewood, N, 
J. In this capacity, she will plan and direct 
the nursing care provided to patients in the 
medical-surgical units and will assist in the 
clinical teaching of student nurses. 


Osweco State Teachers College, Oswego, 
N. Y., announced two new appointments to 
its faculty in January, both Teachers Col- 
lege alumnae. Marcaret ANN Lyons (A.M. 
1940) and Harriet Hupson (A.M. 1950) 
will teach in the field of elementary educa- 
tion at the college. 


Tue Paterson, N. J., State Teachers College 
has announced the promotion of ALICE 
Meeker (B.S. 1929) from assistant profes- 
sor to associate professor. Miss Meeker is 
director of the elementary division of the 
college. 


Tue April, 1950, issue of The Instructor in- 
cluded an article by Epirn F. Mitier (A.M. 
1941) on “The Phonograph at School.” 
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art 
education 


today 
1949-1950 


the teacher 


This eleventh volume of Art Educa- 
tion Today is focused on the teacher. 
The fourteen articles included were 
written by art supervisors and art 
teachers throughout the country. The 
discipline of art, the creative artist as 
teacher, democracy in art education, a 
parent’s view of art education, the art 
teacher and the community, resources 
of the art teacher, and other challeng- 
ing topics are discussed. 


Carefully chosen illustrations add to 
the attractiveness of this issue. 


104 pp. paper bound illustrated $2.75 
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Still Available 


1936 Annual 118 pp. Paper $1.15 

1938 Annual 134 pp. Paper $1.25 

1940 Annual General topic: Art Ap- 
preciation. 85 pp. Paper $1.25 

1942 Annual General topic: Art and the 
Community. 96 pp. baper $1.25 

1948 Annual 104 pp. Paper $2.75 





Music 


FOR MODERN DANCE 
Deborah Hunt Jennings 


This music, composed by an experienced 
dance accompanist, is published to meet 
the needs of those who teach modern 
dance. 


Serving also as a companion book to 
Modern Dance in Education, by Jones 
and DeHaan, this book provides numer- 
ous improvisations to accompany the 
various dance techniques, as well as com- 
plete compositions suitable for modern 
dance choreography. 


Whether used with its companion book 
or while developing new techniques 
and dances, Music for Modern Dance 
makes available original accompani-- 
ments that have proved their value with 
classes at the high school and college 
levels. 


48 pp. Spiral bound $1.25 


MODERN DANCE 
IN EDUCATION 


Ruth W. Jones and Margaret DeHaan 


A collection of basic techniques and orig- 
inal compositions for teaching modern 
dance in schools and colleges. 


88 pp. Spiral bound $1.75. Fully illus- 
trated with line drawings. 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27 





